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Training  for  ‘business 

A  Small  School  Program  That  Works 


By  Nettie  E,  Elliott 

High  School,  Scituate,  Massachusetts 


^  y^UCH  has  been  written  about  what 
/l/y  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  present- 
day  commercial  courses,  but  few 
offer  a  satisfactory  or  workable  plan  which 
can  be  used  and  which  will  produce  results, 
particularly  in  the  small  high  school. 

We  have  an  enrolment  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pupils.  We  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  a  principal  and  a  superintendent  who 
are  strong  believers  in  commercial  work.  In 
the  high  school  our  work  is  given  the  same 
recognition  as  the  college,  scientific,  and  the 
household  arts  courses.  The  commercial 
course  is  not  the  “snap”  course  in  the  school. 
If  a  pupil  fails  to  pass  in  Latin,  he  can  not 
get  his  credit  by  taking  typewriting.  In 
other  words,  our  department  is  not  a  dumping 
ground  for  pupils  who  fail  in  other  courses. 
You  can  readily  see  what  this  does  for  our 
work,  and  how  much  easier  it  is  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  accuracy. 

Our  school  committee  and  the  other  officers 
are  also  convinced  that  in  order  for  a  teacher 
to  do  efficient  Work  with  her  classes  in  type¬ 


writing,  those  classes  must  be  as  carefully 
graded  as  in  algebra  or  French,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  do  not  have  seniors  and  be¬ 
ginners  in  the  same  class.  They  believe,  too, 
that  no  teacher  can  teach  typewriting  with 
one  eye  on  a  bookkeeping  class  while  her 
typewriting  students  do  as  they  please  in  the 
typewriting  room,  I  stress  typewriting  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  regard  to  the  typewriting  work 
that  I  have  found  most  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
anybody  can  learn  to  typewrite  if  he  has  a 
machine,  paper,  and  a  textbook.  This  I  grant, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  average  high  school 
pupil  will  learn  to  do  touch  typewriting. 


How  the  Work  is  Conducted 


We  have  no  three-year  courses.  All  pupils 
go  four  years  at  least,  and  some  five  if  they 
fail  to  get  their  credits  in  four.  All  students 
take  a  general  course  for  the  first  two  years. 
They  may  take  Latin,  algebra,  household  arts 
or  any  subject  in  the  curriculum.  Their 
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junior  year,  they  choose  for  their  last  two 
years,  and  they  may  elect  college,  scientific, 
household  arts,  or  the  commercial  work.  If 
they  elect  commercial,  they  may  choose  either 
accounting  or  secretarial  work.  My  work  has 
been  entirely  with  the  secretarial  students. 

The  Day's  Program 

We  have  eight  forty-minute  periods  a  day, 
and  both  the  seniors  and  juniors  must  give 
three  consecutive  periods  to  their  commercial 
work.  After  the  first  period  starts  the  pupils’ 
time  is  mine  for  three  periods  to  do  with  it 
what  I  see  fit.  We  pay  no  attention  to  bells 
for  two  hours.  If  we  wish  to  spend  the 
entire  time  on  shorthand,  we  do,  or  it  may 
be  typewriting.  The  point  here  is  that  by 
having  two  full  hours  with  no  interruptions 
we  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  if  we 
had  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  very  interesting 
bit  of  dictation  or  perhaps  a  typewriting  test. 

A  Week's  Schedule 

It  happens  that  this  year  the  seniors  recite 
the  first  three  periods  in  the  morning;  the 
juniors,  the  first  three  directly  after  luncheon. 
Since  we  have  to  have  some  kind  of  a  sched¬ 
ule  in  order  that  no  one  subject  will  receive 
too  much  time,  the  juniors’  time  is  approxi¬ 
mately  as  follows  for  each  week:  five  periods 
of  shorthand,  five  of  typewriting,  two  for 
office  practice,  and  three  for  supervised 
study.  During  these  supervised  study  periods 
the  pupil  chooses  some  commercial  work  in 
which  he  needs  help  and  spends  his  time  on 
that.  Some  do  one  thing,  some  another.  I 
also  use  this  time  for  make-up  work  in  case 
of  absence,  and  for  tests  and  reviews.  The 
junior  office  practice  is  necessarily  theory 
work,  but  students  do  get  a  little  practice 
making  out  lists,  and  taking  care  of  the 
principal’s  office  during  study  periods.  In 
this  way  they  learn  how  to  meet  callers  and 
to  answer  the  telephone. 

The  Seniors'  Work 

In  the  senior  year,  we  have  five  periods  of 
stenography,  five  of  typewriting,  three  of 
office  practice,  and  two  of  economics.  I  have 
given  these  subjects  the  preference,  because 
I  have  found  from  actual  office  experience 
during  my  summer  vacations,  that  business 
men  want  stenographers  who  can  take  dicta¬ 
tion  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  transcribe  their 
notes  quickly  and  accurately,  and  who  can 
compose  letters  and  file  intelligently,  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  those  who  have  a  smattering  of  high 
school  law  or  commercial  geography.  I  think 
if  the  time  permits,  these  subjects  should  be 
included,  but  in  our  two-year  course,  there  is 


not  time  for  either  one,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  have  a  bearing  on  the  work  done  in  the 
other  subjects  already  mentioned. 

Shorthand 

One  period  of  stenography  is  spent  on  re¬ 
viewing  principles,  current  events,  which  we 
use  for  dictation  material  and  new  outlines, 
and  credential  work.  One,  we  spend  on  solid 
matter  dictation,  and  three  on  dictation  of 
letters  for  transcription  on  the  typewriter. 
Right  here,  I  might  say  that  I  find  it  more 
satisfactory  for  both  teacher  and  pupils  if  a 
teacher  has  her  stenography  pupils  in  type¬ 
writing.  It  gives  her  a  chance  to  follow  up 
her  work  from  start  to  finish.  I  think,  too, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  if  one 
has  a  class  from  the  time  it  begins  the  study 
of  these  subjects  the  first  year,  until  the 
product  is  ready  for  the  market.  Of  course, 
this  is  impossible  in  a  large  system;  but  it 
works  out  very  well  in  the  small  school. 

Typewriting 

The  typewriting  work  we  divide,  giving 
three  periods  a  week  to  transcription  of  let¬ 
ters,  both  old  and  new;  one  period  to  doing 
company  speed  tests  and  care  of  the  machine; 
and  one  period  for  transcription  of  solid 
matter. 

Office  Practice 

The  office  practice  work  is  made  up  of  both 
theory  and  practical  work.  Each  senior  is 
assigned  for  a  week  to  the  principal  and  he 
may  have  her  time  for  the  first  three  periods 
in  the  morning.  After  we  have  gone  through 
the  list  once  we  begin  again.  Of  course,  in 
September,  we  begin  with  the  best  students, 
so  that  by  the  time  their  turns  come,  the 
poorer  ones  are  better  prepared  because  of 
having  the  extra  time  in  the  classroom.  This 
year  the  superintendent  has  no  secretary,  so 
we  are  trying  to  do  some  of  his  work  for  him. 
One  girl  has  entire  charge  of  the  mimeo¬ 
graph,  one  does  the  pay  rolls  for  the  three 
towns  of  Scituate,  Duxbury,  and  Marshfield, 
one  classifies  and  lists  on  the  typewriter  all 
the  vouchers  payable,  while  another  does  the 
bookkeeping.  When  the  first  half-year  is  up, 
we  will  change  so  that  each  one  will  get  a 
little  of  each  kind  of  work.  The  dictation 
work  is  done  by  all  the  girls  in  turn.  Our 
class  periods  are  spent  in  theory  work,  trying 
to  build  up  a  foundation  for  the  practical 
work. 

Some  of  the  work  done  this  year  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  already  mentioned  includes  enter¬ 
ing  the  names  in  the  attendance  registers, 
writing  the  subjects  on  both  the  report  cards 
and  the  office  record  cards,  typing  envelopes 
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for  the  report  cards,  and  we  set  up  the  first 
draft  of  the  County  Convention  program  and 
then  got  the  corrected  copy  ready  for  the 
printer.  We  type  all  the  school  notes  for 
the  Scituate  Herald  and  all  the  material  for 
our  school  paper;  type  the  reference  cards 
for  the  files  in  the  library;  copy  charts  and 
type  recipes  for  the  household  arts  depart¬ 
ment — in  fact,  we  do  all  the  clerical  work 
which  is  done  in  the  school  and  a  great  deal 
for  different  organizations  in  the  town. 

Our  Standards 

When  fixing  a  minimum  standard  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  graduation,  I  wrote  to  a  number 
of  schools  near  Scituate  asking  for  their 
standards.  I  received  replies  from  only  two, 
and  I  found  from  these  replies  that  we  had 
a  very  much  higher  standard  than  they,  so 
with  a  little  revision,  kept  that  already  being 
used. 

Junior  Tests 

In  order  to  get  into  the  senior  class,  the 
juniors  have  ta  pass  a  complete  theory  test 
in  shorthand,  and  they  also  must  be  able  to 
write  sixty  words  a  minute  for  three  minutes 
on  new  letters.  Last  year  one  junior  won 
the  sixty- word  solid  matter  Transcription 
certificate  from  the  Gregg  Writer. 

In  typewriting,  each  one  must  pass  a  ten- 
minute  speed  test  on  new  matter,  writing 
twenty-five  words  per  minute  with  no  more 
than  five  errors.  Besides  the  speed  test,  each 
one  must  transcribe  satisfactorily  the  letter 
which  he  takes  in  shorthand  at  sixty  words. 

Senior  Requirements 

In  order  to  get  a  commercial  diploma  in 
stenography  the  seniors  must  write  at  one 
hundred  words  a  minute  on  new  letter  ma¬ 
terial  and,  in  typewriting,  do  forty  words  a 
minute  for  fifteen  minutes.  As  I  have  said 
before,  this  is  a  minimum.  We  have  had 
pupils  who  have  written  sixty-five,  seventy, 
and  ninety-five  words  for  fifteen  minutes  on 
the  typewriter.  In  shorthand  our  maximum 
has  been  130  words  on  letters,  while  every 
one  in  last  year’s  class  won  a  Transcription 
certificate  on  the  100- word  test. 

Commercial  Diploma  Issued  Only  Where 
Standards  Are  Met 

If,  after  taking  the  work  for  two  years,  a 
pupil  fails  to  reach  the  standards  he  gets 
credit  towards  a  general  diploma,  and  he  may 
graduate.  We  have  held  strictly  to  this  plan 
of  granting  no  commercial  diplomas  to  those 
who  fail  to  reach  the  minimum  requirements. 
And  since  the  pupil  knows  early  in  the  senior 


year  whether  his  work  is  qualifying  or  not, 
no  one  ever  questions  it  when  he  receives  a 
general  diploma  after  taking  commercial  work 
for  two  years. 

What  Our  Classes  Have  Accomplished 

We  have  been  running  on  this  plan  for  four 
years,  having  graduated  three  classes.  In  the 
first  class  we  had  ten  beginning  the  work. 
Eight  finished  the  first  year  and  went  into 
the  senior  class.  Six  got  their  commercial 
diplomas.  All  six  went  to  work.  Of  the 
two  remaining,  one  went  to  work  on  the 
strength  of  her  general  diploma  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  training  she  had  and  is  still  working. 
The  other  girl  went  to  a  private  commercial 
school  and  after  two  years’  study  got  a 
position. 

The  next  class  started  with  twelve.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  only  ten  qualified.  Nine 
got  their  diplomas.  The  other  one  came  back 
for  a  year  to  make  up  her  points  and  got  her 
diploma  last  June.  Two  of  the  graduates 
went  to  school  and  the  other  seven  went  to 
work.  One  of  the  seven  was  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  secretary  last  year,  but  the  town 
could  not  pay  her  as  much  as  she  could  get 
in  another  office  in  the  business  district,  so 
she  left  him  early  in  the  school  year. 

Last  year's  class  began  with  ten.  Four 
were  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
so  we  had  only  six  seniors.  Five  received 
commercial  diplomas,  but  all  are  working  or 
going  to  school.  One  of  the  girls  is  training 
for  a  commercial  teacher  at  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity.  These  six  pupils  last  year  and  the  year 
before  won  seventy-two  awards  for  speed  and 
accuracy  from  the  different  typewriter  com¬ 
panies  and  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
One  girl  had  a  cross-word  puzzle  in  shorthand 
accepted  by  the  Gregg  Writer  for  publication. 
This  perhaps  does  not  sound  very  significant 
to  the  casual  reader,  but  she  received  a  letter 
of  congratulation  from  the  company  saying 
hers  was  one  of  fifty  picked  from  thousands 
which  were  received  from  pupils  all  over  the 
country. 

I  forgot  to  mention  the  fact  that  each  May, 
if  the  pupils  wish  and  their  work  is  passing, 
they  may  find  a  position  and  go  to  work. 
I'hey  get  an  outline  of  their  other  work  from 
the  various  teachers  and  take  their  final  ex¬ 
aminations  in  June,  but  their  office  work 
counts  for  their  commercial  work.  Last  year 
three  left  school  the  first  of  May  and  went 
to  work  in  Boston  and  are  still  working  in 
the  same  positions.  All  have  received  at  least 
two  increases  in  pay,  and  one  girl  has  had 
three.  The  remainder  of  the  class  stayed 
in  school  until  after  graduation  and  are  either 
going  to  school  or  are  working. 

This  year’s  class  started  with  fourteen. 
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One  girl  got  credit  for  graduation  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  diploma  and  is  working,  after  having 
just  one  year’s  training.  One  girl  was  dropped 
because  of  failure  and  there  are  now  twelve 
in  the  class,  with  nine  doing  work  of  standard 
grade.  One  of  these  girls  had  a  story  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Gregg  Writer  last  April,  entitled 
“A  Night  With  the  Typewriters  in  Scituate 
High.”  She  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  different  schools  saying  it  had  been 
dramatized,  and  one  Teachers’  College  in  the 


South  wrote  and  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
ideas  for  putting  on  a  graduation  program 
which  they  might  use. 

All  the  results  which  I  have  given  here 
are  those  which  we  can  measure  only  by 
figures  and  certificates,  but  the  greatest  gain 
which  we  see  in  Scituate  under  this  new  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  increase  in  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  to  do  good  work.  When  there  was 
no  standard,  anything  was  good  enough — now 
only  their  best  satisfies. 


^ay  Tath  <;3(Coves  to  larger  garters 


7^WENTY-NINE  years  ago,  along  the 
old  state  road,  along  old  “Bay  Path,” 
was  established  a  school  which  has  now 
become  an  institution  of  countrywide  impor¬ 
tance.  In  1897  Bay  Path  Institute  came  into 
being  housed  in  small  quarters  rented  from 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  “Outgrowing  its  quarters,” 
comments  The  Bay  Path  Quill,  “Bay  PaA 
moved  to  Worthington  Street,  then  later  to 
Main  and  Fort  Streets,  after  which  it  entered 
its  new  building  on  State  Street,  only  to  be 
forced,  because  of  its  growth,  to  seek  larger 
quarters  on  Chestnut  Street.”  In  the  five 
years  that  have  now  elapsed.  Bay  Path  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  warrant  an¬ 
other  move. 

The  photograph  on  this  page  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  pretentiousness  of  the  new  dwell¬ 
ing.  A  plot  on  the  Northwest  corner  of 
Chestnut  Street  and  Harrison  Avenue  has  been 
chosen  for  the  new  home.  The  land  was 
bought  from  the  same  Y.  M.  C.  A.  from  whom 
quarters  were  rented  when  “Bay  Path”  was 
born.  Work  has  already  begun  on  this  struc¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  July. 
The  school,  which  is  to  be  a  modern  English 
type  building,  will  have  twice  as  much  floor 


space  as  their  present  quarters.  It  will  have 
a  66-foot  frontage  with  a  depth  of  120  feet. 
The  building  will  be  two  stories  high  on  the 
Chestnut  Street  level  and  four  stories  high  on 
the  Harrison  Avenue  level.  The  steel  and  con¬ 
struction  work  is  being  built  to  allow  for  two 
additional  stonies  for  the  entire  building  when¬ 
ever  necessary.  There  will  be  room  for 
between  five  and  six  hundred  students  imme¬ 
diately. 

A  large  assembly  room  and  gymnasium  will 
occupy  the  first  floor.  Showers  and  lockers 
will  open  off  this  large  hall.  The  hall  will  be 
large  enough  to  use  for  assembly  purposes, 
for  a  gymnasium,  and  for  dancing  in  the 
evenings. 

The  first  floor  on  the  Chestnut  level  will 
contain  the  business  and  executive  office,  the 
coat  rooms,  and  the  business  and  accounting 
departments.  The  teachers’  training,  steno¬ 
graphic  and  typewriting  departments  will  be 
on  the  second  floor. 

The  special  issue  of  “The  Bay  Path  Quill” 
announcing  this  building  program  invites  its 
Alumni,  Students,  and  Friends  to  “come  back 
to  the  June  Reunion,”  and  assures  a  hearty 
welcome  to  all. 
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‘^R^ults  of  the  Fifth  <utnnual  ‘blackboard 

Qontest 

Report  by  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

^  Winners 

First  Prise — Tie:  Guy  G.  George,  Coeur  D’Alene  High  School,  Coeur  D’Alene,  Idaho 
W.  C.  Blackwell,  Holborn  Hall  College,  London,  England 
Second  Prise:  Marie  Mahaffy,  South  St.  Paul  High  School,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Third  Prise:  Norah  T.  Mangan,  16  Leah  Street,  North  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Ring  Winners:  Bert  Leach,  Portsmouth  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
J.  P.  Griest,  York  High  School,  York,  Pennsylvania 
C.  G.  Miller,  Garfield  Business  College,  Rochester,  Pennsylvania 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance. 

— Pope. 


Notes  Tied  for  First  Place 

—  ■  5 


ONE  of  the  unique 
features  of  the 
Blackboard  Contest 
this  year  is  that  it  closed 
with  two  very  skillful 
and  expert  shorthand 
writers  tying  for  first 
place — Mr.  W.  C.  Black- 
well,  of  London,  and  Mr. 
Guy  G.  George,  of  Idaho. 
Rarely  in  the  history  of 
the  shorthand  writing 
contests  have  we  seen 
specimens  to  equal  these 
in  grace  and  beauty  of 
form  and  finesse  of  style. 
Mr.  Blackwell,  who  is 
head  of  the  Home  Study 
Department  of  Holborn 
Hall  College,  London, 
has  established  for  him¬ 
self  by  his  splendid  per¬ 
formances  the  reputation 
of  being  a  very  excellent 


L 

01  uciii^  a  very  cxeciiciii  ✓  ^  ^  ' 

teacher  and  writer  of  the  — - 

system.  Not  only  did  he 

win  first  place  in  the  (Half  actual  sise) 

O.  G.  A.  Contest  in  1918, 
but  one  of  his  students.  Miss  Vollum,  won 
first  place  in  the  O  G.  A.  Contest  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  which  goes  to  show  that  he  not  only 
knows  how  to  write  shorthand  himself,  but 
that  he  can  train  his  students  to  write  the 
same  beautiful  style.  Mr.  Blackwell  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  could  not  com¬ 
pete  in  the  Teachers’  Blackboard  Contest,  be¬ 
cause  of  having  won  first  place  in  the  O.  G.  A. 

Contest,  and,  therefore,  sent  a  pen-written 
specimen  “just  for  the  sake  of  keeping  in  touch 
vyith  ‘style.”’  I§n’t  it  a  b?aptifql  specimen? 


Mr.  George,  who  is 
teaching  in  the  High 
School  of  Coeur  D’Alene, 
Idaho,  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  participant  in  the 
contests  for  some  time 
and  has  distinguished 
himself  before  as  a  very 
skillful  shorthand  writer. 
Some  of  you  may  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  won  second 
place  in  the  Teachers’ 
Contest  back  in  1919,  and 
again  in  the  Blackboard 
Contest  of  1925.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  the  specimen 
that  he  submitted  in  1919 
the  judges  said,  “He  is 
blessed  with  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  art  that 
seems  to  be  an  indispens¬ 
able  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  writer  who 
aspires  to  unusual  skill. 
When  there  is  anything  ; 
doing  in  shorthand,  Mr. 
George  can  be  counted  on 
to  take  part.’’ 

That  expresses  the  keynote  to  the  success  of 
these  Blackboard  Contests  and  the  O.  G.  A. 
Contests,  and  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
writers  who  take  part — “enthusiasm  for  the 
art.”  Mr.  George’s  shorthand  has  a  vigor,  life 
and  dash  that  at  once  commends  it  to  the  eye. 
There  is  no  “slow  motion”  in  such  a  style. 
Mr.  George  knew  what  he  wanted  to  make 
before  he  sharpened  his  chalk  and  he  simply 
transferred  to  the  board  firmly,  confidently, 
and  continuously,  the  forms  that  were  already, 
established  in  hjs  niind’s  eye.  The  r^spU  i§ 
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the  fine,  fluent  specimen  that  you  have  just 
looked  at,  reproduced  at  the  top  of  page  264, 
No  attempt  was  made,  naturally,  to  compare 
the  pen-written  specimen  by  Mr.  Blackwell 
with  the  blackboard  specimen  by  Mr.  George 
because  the  factors  entering  into  such  compari¬ 
son  are  not  parallel.  While  Mr.  Blackwell  has 
an  excellent  pen  style,  he  may  not  have  estab¬ 
lished  such  a  fluent  and  beautiful  blackboard 
style;  likewise,  Mr.  George’s  blackboard  writ¬ 
ing  may  be  better  at  this  time  than  his  pen 
work.  If  both  specimens  had  been  written  in 
ink,  or  both  had  been  written  on  the  black¬ 
board,  they  might  not  have  tied  when  com¬ 
pared.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  the 
results  of  the  contest  would  have  been  the 
same,  because  both  writers  have  developed 
shorthand  skill  to  an  unusually  high  degree. 

Consistent  Improvement  Brings  Miss 
Mahaffy  Second  Prize 

High  in  the  rank  of  skillful  blackboard 
writers  is  Miss  Marie  Mahaffy,  a  teacher  in 
South  St.  Paul  High  School,  South  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  Miss  Mahaffy,  too,  has  been  sub¬ 
mitting  specimens  in  the  Blackboard  Contest 
for  several  years,  and  each  time  her  specimen 
finds  its  way  t*  the  judges’  desk  for  the  final 
analysis.  This  year  she  has  the  distinction  of 
submitting  a  specimen  that  won  second  place 
in  the  contest.  Miss  Mahaffy  has  acquired  a 
very  commendable  style  of  writing. 

What  particularly  appealed  to  the  judges 
was  the  fine,  clear-cut  lines,  the  good  forms, 
uniform  spacing  and  slant — in  other  words,  the 
unity  of  style  in  this  specimen.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  precision  and  careful  attention  to 
form  of  individual  characters  that  took  away 
some  of  the  force  and  “life”  that  characterizes 
the  first-prize  specimens.  We  venture  to  say 
that  with  another  year’s  practice  Miss  Mahaffy 
will  give  the  judges  of  the  contest  an  interest¬ 
ing  timel 

Third  Prize  Again  to  Miss  Mangan 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recall  that  Miss 
Nora  T,  Mangan,  winner  of  third  place  this 
year,  won  third  prize  in  the  1925  Contest.  She 
has  improved  her  writing  style  materially  this 
year.  For  one  thing  she  finishes  the  curves 
before  lifting  the  chalk  in  words  like  capable. 
Miss  Mangan  explains  that  she  was  unable  to 
procure  a  good  photograph  because  the  pho¬ 
tographer  tells  her  that  the  boards  to  which 
she  has  access  "just  will  not  photograph.”  The 
fact  that  the  photograph  is  not  very  clear  may 
prevent  our  getting  a  good  reproduction,  but 
you  will  be  able  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
fluency  and  dash  of  the  specimen.  The  word 
discouraged  is  particularly  well  written ;  others 
are  very  good,  too. 

Both  Miss  Mahaffy  and  Miss  Mangan  need 


to  pay  more  attention  to  uniformity  in  the 
size  of  the  circle  vowels,  particularly  to  the 
large  circle  vowel,  which  is  not  always  the 
same  size. 

The  Ring  Winners 

Another  one  of  our  very  good  friends,  Mr. 
Bert  Leach,  teacher  in  Portsmouth  High 
School,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  comes  in  for  a  ring 
this  year.  Mr.  Leach  has  an  especially  fine 
blackboard  style;  his  notes  are  large,  clear, 
well  made,  and  well  spaced,  and  therefore  a 
good  teaching  style,  but  the  forms  do  not  have 
the  perfecticMi  that  a  teacher’s  writing  should. 
Mr.  Leach  certainly  has  individuality  in  his 
writing.  It  was  individuality  that  made  him 
phrase  to  improve  and  break  the  i’s  in  the 
words  line  and  once  or  twice  the  way  he  did. 
His  method  of  breaking  the  circle  for  t  is  not 
strictly  orthodox,  but  the  judges  decided  that  it 
was  allowable.  The  words  unpardonable  and 
tomorrow  reflect  slow,  labored  writing;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  writing  is  fluent  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  deserves  the  distinction  of  a  place 
in  the  contest. 

Two  Rings  Go  to  Pennsylvania 

The  specimens  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Miller,  of  the  Garfield  Business  College, 
Rochester,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Griest, 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
York  High  School,  York,  Pennsylvania,  car¬ 
ried  off  the  other  two  rings  offered.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  both  of  these  writers 
are  from  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  is  tak¬ 
ing  its  turn  in  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the 
teaching  honors  this  year.  Detroit  led  in  1924 
with  Miss  Vera  Warriner,  of  the  Detroit  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute,  and  Miss  Lola  Maclean,  of  the 
Detroit  Business  College,  tying  for  second 
place  and  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin  tying  with 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Peterson  for  third  place. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  present  contest.  Mr. 
Griest  has  not  completely  mastered  /,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  dropping  down  at  the  end  in 
such  words  as  line  and  little,  and  the  word 
surveyor  is  stiff,  but  on  the  whole  the  specimen 
is  beautifully  written.  Mr.  Griest  writes : 

“The  inclosed  photograph  is  my  contribution 
to  the  Teachers’  Blackboard  Contest.  I  am 
not  successful  in  getting  a  good  camera  pic¬ 
ture,  so  I  called  in  a  photographer  after  trying 
for  a  week  or  two  myself.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  on  account  of  the  peculiar  slate  board 
on  which  my  work  is  written ;  it  is  of  a  grayish 
color.  I  must  say  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  for  both  myself  and  my  advisors 
of  the  faculty  and  student  body  from  the  start 
until  the  finish.  Some  even  hinted  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  a  good  picture.” 
From  the  standpoint  of  shorthand  writing  it 
is  a  very  pleasing  picture  indeed. 
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Mr.  Miller  has  better  luck  with  the  word 
surveyor,  although  v  is  not  as  long  as  it  ought 
to  be  for  the  rest  of  the  word.  He  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  unusually  fluent  style  of  writing  in 
spite  of  the  handicap  of  formerly  writing  a 
geometric  system.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  and  persistent  candidate  for  the 
Certificate  of  Superior  Merit,  finally  succeed¬ 
ing  in  winning  it  in  1925.  The  beautiful  style 
that  he  now  writes  is  due  to  the  steady  prog¬ 
ress  he  made  in  his  persistent  and  patient 
efforts  to  acquire  shorthand  writing  skill.  Such 
effort  is  bound  to  bring  success,  even  as  it 
brought  success  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Our  congratulations  are  extended  to  all  of 
the  prize-winning  teachers  upon  their  splendid 
performance  in  this  contest;  and,  also,  to  the 
winners  of  Honorable  Mention  who  acquitted 
themselves  in  very  fine  style.  We  are  proud 
of  our  shorthand  teachers.  While  the  Black¬ 
board  Contest  was  not  as  large  as  we  had 
hoped  that  it  would  be,  the  specimens  received 
show  a  consistent  improvement  in  writing 
style.  A  teacher  in  order  to  present  a  black¬ 
board  lesson  with  confidence  and  ease  must 
know  that  he  has  the  ability  to  write  well, 
and  this  knowledge  comes  when  he  acquits 
himself  well  in  the  teachers’  contest. 

Honorable  Mention 

You  will  notice  a  great  many  Honorable 
Mention  prize  winners  this  time.  We  wish 
that  space  would  permit  our  commenting  on 
each  one  of  these  fine  specimens  but  since  it 
will  not,  we  must  be  content  just  to  list  the 


names  (no  attempt  is  made  to  list  them  in 
order  of  merit).  In  a  subsequent  issue  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  some  comments  on  the 
writing  done  by  many  of  the  teachers  in  this 
contest,  possibly  publishing  some  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  along  with  the  remarks.  You  will  find 
the  names  of  many  of  our  old  friends  in  line 
and  many  new  ones,  and  you  will  also  notice 
that  the  British  Isles  were  well  represented 
by  some  very  fine  specimens. 

Let’s  See  Everybody  In  Next  Time! 

On  the  whole,  this  was  an  interesting  con¬ 
test,  but  we  feel  that  there  was  not  enough 
professional  enthusiasm  manifested  among  the 
teachers,  or  we  would  have  had  a  much  better 
representation  in  the  contest.  If  you  aim  to 
be  a  successful  teacher  you  must  advertise 
your  ability  and  one  of  the  best  mediums 
for  advertisement  is  the  Teachers’  Blackboard 
Contest.  That  being  true,  then,  more  teachers 
ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
the  contest  affords.  Many  of  the  teachers  who 
do  take  part  in  these  contests  are  among  the 
foremost  teachers  of  the  system.  You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  a  very  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  to  one  of  the  teachers  who  took 
part  in  this  contest  and  has  been  taking  part 
in  other  contests,  and  that  opportunity  came 
only  after  her  blackboard  specimen  had  been 
submitted  and  examined  by  the  parties  inter¬ 
ested.  And  this  teacher  did  not  win  one  of 
the  prizes  offered  in  the  contest,  either,  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  prizes  are  not  all  you 
have  to  look  for  when  you  enter. 


'Teachers"  blackboard  Qontest 

Honorable  Mention  Winners 


Caroline  Stober,  Hillsboro  High  School,  Hillsboro, 
Oregon 

Miss  A.  VV.  Donovan,  Gregg  School,  Ilford,  Essex, 
England 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Gregg  School,  Leeds,  England 

B.  W.  Whiteley,  Gregg  School,  Nottingham,  England 

Mary  Berry,  Gregg  School,  Piccadilly,  Manchester, 
England 

Allina  Mackie,  Gregg  School,  Piccadilly,  Manchester, 
England 

Charles  F.  Charie,  Gregg  School,  Clapham,  London, 
England 

Elizabeth  Concannon,  Gregg  School,  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land 

Maybelle  Rardin,  Chadron  State  Normal  College, 
Chadron,  Nebraska 

Elizabeth  A.  Voss,  Champaign  High  School,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Illinois 

Josephine  Crawley,  Senior  High  School,  New 
Britain,  Connecticut 

Sister  M.  Assisium,  Mount  St.  Vincent  Academy, 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada 

Evelyn  Truedson,  High  School,  Bemidji,  Minnesota 


Hilda  Krenzien,  Neligh  High  School,  Neligh,  Ne¬ 
braska 

Margaret  S.  Webb,  Powell  School  of  Business, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  M.  Justina,  St.  Joseph  School,  Peru,  Illinois 

Olive  E.  Shepard,  High  School,  Terryville,  Con¬ 
necticut 

L.  A.  Fawks,  Central  Business  College,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri 

Arlie  Sutherland,  Park  Rapids  High  School,  Park 
Rapids,  Minnesota 

Lillian  B.  Sweet;  Geneva  High  School,  Geneva, 
Illinois 

Sister  Mary  Breda,  Holy  Name  High  School,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Kentucky 

Edith  L.  Killam,  Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

Imo  Horning,  Palestine  Township  High  School, 
Palestine,  Illinois 

Eva  M.  Thompson,  Centerville  High  School,  Center¬ 
ville,  Iowa 

Melba  £.  Ramsdell,  Thornton  Academy,  Saco,  Maine 
(Continued  on  page  192) 
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<Lyfn  <tAc count  of  the  ^y^eeting  of  the 

Southern  Qommercial  Teachers'  <iAssociation 

At  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

By  Ruth  G.  Hart 


/'  F  the  reader  will 
pause  for  a  moment 
and  visualize  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  more  than  two 
hundred  commercial 
school  proprietors,  public 
and  private  school  teach¬ 
ers,  a  program  inspired 
by  careful  selection  and 
preparation,  a  superb  en¬ 
tertainment,  a  glad  hand 
(that  really  doesn’t  ex¬ 
press  it;  an  “enthusiastic 
hand’’  is  more  accurate), 
a  host  exercising  intense 
human  interest  and 
equally  insistent  upon 
proper  decorum ;  he  will 
have  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  in 
its  fourth  animal  convention  at  Chattanooga. 

President’s  Recommendations 

The  session  was  opened  with  musical  selec¬ 
tions  interspersed  by  addresses  and  responses 
from  distinguished  citizens  of  Chattanooga. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  such  a  prelude,  tem¬ 
pered  as  it  was  with  that  fine  sentiment  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  South,  the  president,  Mr. 
J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
delivered  the  keynote  address.  Mr,  Hill  ad¬ 
vocated  the  policy  of  an  ever-functioning 
teachers’  organization  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
requirements  of  the  time.  Inspiration,  whether 
it  be  religious  or  professional,  requires  con¬ 
stant  and  perpetual  nourishment,  he  feels,  lest 
lethargy  take  place  and  the  faculty  of  acquir¬ 
ing  or  radiating  inspiration  be  entirely  lost. 
Continuing  in  this  vein  of  constructive 
thought.  President  Hill  pleaded  ardently  for 

The  maintenance  of  a  Headquarters  Office  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association,  render¬ 
ing  a  constant  service  to  our  membership,  directed 
by  an  able,  salaried,  all-time  secretary  whom  the  job 
has  sought. 

The  provision  for  an  annual  traveling  expense 
budget,  making  it  possible  for  one  or  more  practical, 
trained,  and  capable  secretaries  to  cover  our  territory. 


visiting  departments  and 
classrooms  of  our  member 
ship,  thus  helping,  through 
sympathetic  and  tactful  per¬ 
sonal  advice  and  suggestions, 
to  raise  the  entire  standard 
of  commercial  training. 

The  publication  of  a 
weekly  or  monthly  periodiciil 
devoted  exclusively  to  the 
projection  of  new  ideas  and 
methods  in  all  phases  of  com¬ 
mercial  training,  thus  placing 
the  individual  teacher  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  educational 
progress  and  advancement 
throughout  the  country. 

The  promotion  and  coordi¬ 
nating  of  local  and  state  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  associations. 
The  vitalizing  of  depart¬ 
mental  programs  in  state 
teachers’  associations  which 
now,  in  so  many  states,  are 
poorly  planned,  inactive,  negative,  and  wholly  in¬ 
effective  meetings. 

The  appointment  of  a  carefully  chosen  and  repre¬ 
sentative  committee  from  among  our  members — men 
and  women  who  are  leading  in  thought  and  progress 
in  our  field — who  may  go  into  the  study  of  adminis¬ 
trative  and  instructional  problems  that  retard  the 
advancement  of  our  work,  making  report  of  their 
findings  at  annual  meetings  of  the  association. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  believes  that  an  Association  worth 
while  is  an  organization  at  work.  In  line 
with  this  sentiment  the  committee  on  School 
and  Professional  Relations,  through  the  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  J.  L.  Harman,  Bowling  Green,  sub¬ 
mitted  an  interesting  report.  The  tenor  of 
the  presentation  was  the  observance  of  a 
standard  of  professional  ethics — a  standard 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Association. 

Public  Schools  Department 

There  was  a  brief  respite  in  the  general 
deliberations  which  gave  place  to  departmental 
meetings.  The  Public  Schools  Department  was 
under  the  direction  of  W.  A.  Price,  Central 
High  School,  Chattanooga.  The  first  speaker. 
Miss  Moore  Alexander,  Phillips  High  School, 
Birmingham,  developed  “Some  Points  Requir- 
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ing  Special  Emphasis  in  Shorthand  Teach¬ 
ing.”  In  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
wordsigns  the  speaker  said,  “Wordsigns  must 
be  given  vigorous  and  constant  drills  so  that 
they  may  be  recalled  the  instant  they  are 
needed.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  students 
have  these  valuable  words  at  their  command, 
many  of  which  are  written  with  but  one 
stroke  of  the  pen,  as  ‘can,’  ‘go,’  etc.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  all  spoken  and  written  language 
is  expressed  by  the  wordsigns.” 

What  was  developed  by  Miss  Alexander 
with  reference  to  wordsigns  was  interestingly 
paralleled  by  Miss  May  Cheatham,  Lanier 
High  School,  Macon.  Georgia,  when  speaking 
on  correct  technique  in  typewriting.  The  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  Miss  Cheatham  addressed  her¬ 
self  was  ‘‘The  beginniner  in  Touch  Typewrit¬ 
ing.”  “Correct  technique,”  said  Miss  Cheat¬ 
ham,  “is  the  next  problem  and  truly  it  is  a 
problem  to  get  the  right  ideas  established  in 
the  student’s  mind.  The  fact  that  typing 
records  show  an  increase  of  from  65  words 
per  minute  in  1908  to  146  in  1924  emphasizes 
the  need  of  still  more  attention  to  technique. 
F.liminate  all  unnecessary  motion.  Show  the 
difference  between  pounding  and  putting  just 
the  necessary  weight  back  of  a  key  to  make 
it  print  the  character.  Show  the  correct 
reaches  and  the  necessity  of  returning  the 
fingers  immediately  to  the  guide  keys.  Ex¬ 
plain  how  to  return  the  carriage  with  the 
least  amount  of  lost  motion  and  time.  Place 
three  words  clearly  before  the  class  and 
preach  them  every  day — Rhythm,  Accuracy, 
and  then  the  natural  result.  Speed.” 

“.\n  Interesting  Experiment  in  Office  Prac¬ 
tice”  is  the  subject  discussed  by  Miss  Addie 
Steinheimer,  Commercial  High  School,  At¬ 
lanta.  This  experiment  had  to  do  with  a 
commercial  club  known  as  the  “Hooks  and 
Crooks  Gub” — an  organization  having  as  its 
chief  purpose  the  development  of  scholarship. 
To  become  a  member  of  this  club,  shorthand 
students  were  required  to  have  a  grade  of 
94%  for  four  consecutive  quarters.  The  ob¬ 
servance  of  this  standard  not  only  encouraged 
superior  work  in  stenography,  but  the  student 
had  to  excel  in  other  subjects  that  contribute 
to  the  training  of  a  first-class  secretary.  Vari¬ 
ous  activities  were  engaged  in  by  this  club, 
such  as  visiting  industrial  plants,  business 
houses,  as  well  as  civic  projects,  in  each  in¬ 
stance  a  detailed  report  both  of  interviews 
and  general  observation  being  required.  “In 
this  way,”  said  Miss  Steinheimer,  “ideas  and 
ideals  were  associated  and  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  was  made  on  the  minds  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  It  brought  a  close  relation  between 
school  and  business.” 

Other  interesting  addresses  were  given  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Yoder,  president  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation;  Mr.  W.  P. 
Selcer,  supervisor  of  Commercial  Exiucation, 
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Chattanooga;  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Nelson,  principal 
of  the  Central  High  School,  Chattanooga.  It 
was  established  that,  first  and  foremost,  the 
student  of  commercial  training  should  have 
the  broad  perspective  afforded  by  training  in 
the  fundamental  studies.  Furthermore,  the 
alert  educator  is  one  who  keeps  before  him 
constantly  these  three  queries:  (1)  Is  the 
student  being  trained  so  that  he  will  become 
a  social  being?  (2)  What  are  the  general 
and  specific  demands  imposed  by  society  ? 
(3)  How  can  the  student  best  be  trained  to 
meet  these  requirements  ? 

Private  Schools  Department 

The  Private  Schools  Department,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Carter,  Chattanooga  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  was  led 
in  discussion  by  five  representative  school  men 
and  women.  The  gathering  first  listened  to 
Mr.  R.  R.  Hutcheson,  Newport  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Newport,  Kentucky,  who  chose  as  his 
theme  “The  Future  of  the  Private  School.” 
In  this  address  there  was  an  interesting  com¬ 
bination  of  optimism  and  good  advice.  Mr. 
Hutcheson  has  “grown  up”  in  the  private 
schools  and  as  a  result  his  presentation 
claimed  the  earnest  attention  of  those  present. 

Miss  Fannie  Harrington,  the  popular  teacher 
of  typewriting  in  the  Bowling  Green  Business 
University,  spoke  interestingly  on  the  “Award 
Plan  in  Typewriting.”  Indorsement  of  the 
idea,  with  advice  that  such  a  plan  be  insti¬ 
tuted  where  superior  results  are  desired,  were 
the  pivotal  points  in  the  presentation.  Miss 
Harrington  believes  that  good  results  are 
within  the  province  of  mediocre  ability  once 
the  student  is  properly  introduced  to  this 
subject. 

“The  Value  of  the  Chapel  Hour  and  What 
It  Should  Constitute,”  was  the  subject  of  an 
enlightening  address  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  De- 
Armond,  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Among  the  opportunities  of  the  private 
school  none  presents  a  more  desirable  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  development  of  school  spirit. 
The  chapel  hour,  when  the  school,  as  a 
family,  can  get  together  in  a  musical  or  other 
form  of  program,  strikes  an  inspirational  note 
when  dormant  faculties  are  aroused  and  the 
student  realizes  that  he  has  a  social  as  well 
as  a  commercial  function  to  perform.  It  was 
evident  that  Mrs.  DeArmond  convinced  her 
audience  of  the  desirability  of  chapel  pro¬ 
grams  ! 

Dr.  A.  J.  Lynn,  dean  of  Bowling  Green 
Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  spoke  on  “Some  Fundamentals  of 
Business  Education,”  and  Mr.  Eugene  Ander¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Georgia-.Mabama  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Macon,  Georgia,  also  contributed 
numerous  thought-provoking  suggestions.  In 
summarizing  his  address.  Dean  Lynn  said: 
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Many  executives  will  pay  almost  any  salary  that 
is  within  reason  for  a  really  efficient  stenographer 
who  has  the  training  and  ability  to  take  large 
responsibilities  as  a  secretary.  There  is  therefore 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  those  who  arc  competent, 
by  means  of  an  all-around  education,  including 

shorthand  and  typewriting.  A  broad  cultural  as 
well  as  vocational  training  is  required  of  stenogra¬ 
phers  and  secretaries. 

There  have  been  presented  three  fundamentals 
which  are  applicable  in  all  institutions  wherever 

an  attempt  is  being  made  to  train  future  business 

employees  in  the  broader  phases  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  bow  all  the  business  subjects  are 
related  to  it.  The  student  should  be  given  an 

opportunity  to  see  the  what  and  why  of  business, 
the  functions  and  sub-activities  to  be  performed, 
and  lastly  give  him  the  kind  of  training  that  is 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  become  a  part  of  the 
business  world. 

Mr.  Anderson  related  numerous  experiences 
with  which  the  private  commercial  school  is 
obliged  to  reckon.  The  keynote  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  the  value  of  work  in  maintaining 
the  levels  of  commercial  education.  “I  think,” 
asserted  Mr.  Anderson,  “the  best  educational 
work  that  is  being  done  in  America  today  is 
being  done  by  some  of  the  private  schools 
that  are  having  to  compete  with  each  other 
and  are  therefore  obliged  to  work  like  demons 
'  to  keep  alive !”  It  was  stated  that  in  pushing 
forward  the  ideal  which  the  commercial 
school  field  has  set  for  itself,  the  private 
school  man  must  work  day  and  night.  “When 
he  thinks  he  is  asleep,  his  subconscious  mind 
is  digging  hard  into  his  problems.” 

Prominent  Speakers  Close  Program 

With  the  resumpticMi  of  the  general  pro¬ 
gram,  several  prominent  speakers  and  orators 
were  heard.  Mr.  Harry  Spillman,  educational 
director  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  gave  an  inspiring  address, 
choosing  as  his  subject,  “If  I  Were  a  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher  Again.”  Mr.  C.  M.  Yoder, 
State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin, 
delivered  a  pointed  address,  using  as  his 
theme.  “What  Is  Education?”  Mr.  H.  E.  V. 
Porter,  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools,  spoke  on 
the  attributes  of  the  good  teacher.  Major 
William  T.  Morgan  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  presented  “The  De¬ 
mands  of  Modern  Business,”  while  as  banquet 


speaker,  Douglas  Malloch,  of  Chicago,  gave 
numerous  readings  which  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  teaching  and  life  itself  is  decidedly 
worth  while. 

A  Royal  Southern  Welcome 

No  report  would  be  complete,  affecting 
Chattanooga,  as  this  does,  without  mentioning 
the  entertainment  and  the  royal  welcome. 
Those  who  have  attended  conventions  in 
Chattanooga  are  not  only  impressed  with  its 
historic  interest  but  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  educational  institutions.  As  one  observed 
this  activity  on  behalf  of  the  guests,  there  was 
a  bit  of  speculation  as  to  whether  that  much 
loved  poet,  Exlgar  Guest,  had  in  mind  a  simi¬ 
lar  Chattanooga  experience  when  he  wrote : 

There’s  nothing  cheers  a  fellow  up  just  like 
a  hearty  greeting, 

A  handclasp  and  an  honest  smile  that  flash 
the  joy  of  meeting; 

And  when  at  friendly  doors  you  ring,  some¬ 
how  it  seems  to  free  you 

From  all  life’s  doubts  to  hear  them  say: 
“Come  ini  We’re  glad  to  see  you!’’ 

At  first  the  portal  slips  ajar  in  answer  to 
your  ringing. 

And  then  your  eyes  meet  friendly  eyes,  and 
wide  the  door  goes  flinging; 

And  something  seems  to  stir  the  soul,  how¬ 
ever  troubled  be  you, 

If  but  the  cheery  host  exclaims:  “Come 
ini  We’re  glad  to  see  youl’’ 

The  New  Officers 

The  official  honors  of  the  Association  were 
transferred  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Edmondson,  Ed¬ 
mondson  School  of  Business,  Chattanooga, 
who  is  now  president.  Mr.  W.  L.  Prichard, 
Columbia  High  School,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  was  made  vice-president;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Baker,  Commercial  High  School, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  continues  in  office  as 
secretary.  Mr.  E.  L.  Layfield,  Kings  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Mrs. 
May  McCoy,  Concord  State  Normal  School, 
Athens,  West  Virginia;  and  Mrs!  G.  G.  De- 
Armond,  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Asheville, 
North  Carolina. 


(Correcting  an  Error  —  JVe  ^eg  TPardonf 


^EVERAL  of  our  Eastern  readers  have 
O  called  attention  to  an  error  that  occurred 
in  the  address  given  in  crediting  Miss  Alice 
Curry’s  interesting  discussion  of  “The  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Shorthand,”  in  our  February  issue. 


In  justice  both  to  the  author  and  the  school  in 
which  she  teaches,  we  are  glad  to  make  this 
correction.  Miss  Curry  is  with  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
not  Pennsylvania,  as  was  stated  in  error. 
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The  Interest  Troblem 

The  Eighth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Credentials,  With  Monthly  Class  Drills  and  Suggestions 
as  to  How  Best  to  Present  the  Tests 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 


Precision  Practice 


Y  the  time  this  article  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  reader  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest  will 
be  closed  and  all  of  the  papers  in. 

These  papers  will  be  reviewed  first  of  all 
to  determine  to  which  of  three  groups  they 
belong.  The  first  group  is  for  papers  that 
are  disqualified ;  the  second  group  is  for 
papers  that  qualify  for  the  Membership  Cer¬ 
tificate;  the  third  group  is  for  papers  that 
merit  Honorable  Mention.  After  the  certifi¬ 
cates  and  prizes  have  been  awarded,  the  dis¬ 
qualified  papers  are  returned  to  the  examiner 
to  be  marked.  The  Honorable  Mention  papers 
are  then  examined  more  minutely  with  a  view 
to  picking  out  the  ones  that  will  compete  for 
the  prize  awards.  This  requires  a  very  careful 
analysis  of  the  individual  outlines.  This  second 
review  of  the  specimens  tends  to  weed  out  a 
great  many;  leaving  perhaps  a  score  as  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  prizes.  A  few  more  probably 
will  be  thrown  out  because  of  persistence  in 
dropping  down  the  end  of  /,  a  too  perpen¬ 
dicular  slant  of  b,  or  some  other  flaw.  Each 
remaining  specimen  is  then  examined  very 


carefully,  and  an  analysis  made  of  its  good 
points  and  its  bad.  As  soon  as  a  specimen 
falls  behind  in  the  final  analysis  and  rating,  it 
is  thrown  out,  and  the  battle  is  on  once  more 
between  the  survivors. 

I  tell  you  this  because  I  should  like  to  have 
you  see  what  importance  is  attached  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  paper  and  to  the 
individual  outlines.  If  a  specimen  does  not 
have  fluency,  uniform  slant,  proportion  and 
spacing,  it  will  not  even  get  into  the  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  group.  If  a  specimen  of  writing 
has  all  of  these  good  points,  and  also  survives 
a  critical  examination  of  individual  outlines, 
it  has  a  chance  to  win  one  of  the  prizes 
offered. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  writers  ^^ho  will 
be  on  the  border  line  of  winning  the  prizes 
this  year,  as  there  are  every  year;  and  many, 
if  not  all,  of  these  students  can,  if  they  would 
study  and  practice  correct  shorthand,  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  in  the  next  contest.  The 
time  to  commence  winning  that  contest  is 
now — on  this  month’s  O.  G.  A.  test. 


(^/ass  TTrills  on  the  <iApril  Test 


NE  of  Mr.  Gregg’s 
favorite  methods  of 
teaching  the  correct 
formation  of  the  al¬ 
phabetic  curves  and 
also  curve  combina- 

' - — — '  tions,  is  to  write  the 

correct  form  on  the  board  on  a  large  scale, 
and  retrace  it  several  times,  or  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  do  so  on  the  board — until  the  proper 
movement  is  established.  You  might  commence 
this  practice  by  writing  the  individual  char¬ 


acters  on  the  board  and  retracing  them.  The 
students  may  write  either  on  the  blackboard 
or  on  paper,  but  they  should  make  an  effort 
to  write  just  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  one  out¬ 
line  over  the  other  as  shown  in  Drill  I. 

The  curves  require  most  attention,  of 
course,  and  before  writing  them,  it  is  well  to 
have  clearly  in  mind  that  k,  g,  p,  and  b  have 
the  deeper  curvature  at  the  end ;  whereas, 
r,  I,  f,  and  v  have  the  deeper  curvature  at  the 
beginning.  After  the  individual  outlines  have 
been  practiced  in  this  way,  try  some  of  the 
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joinings,  such  as  kf,  gv,  pr,  bl,  fr,  ft,  until  cause  they  have  the  ideal  form.  This  retracing 
the  students  are  able  to  write  the  combinations  of  characters,  or  precision  practice,  is  good 

fluently,  correctly,  and  compactly.  not  only  for  developing  correct  form  and 

Another  good  method  for  precision  prac-  proper  movement,  but  for  increasing  speed  in 
tice  is  to  have  the  students  retrace  the  out-  writing.  I  recommend  this  form  of  practice 

lines  given  in  the  textbook,  or  magazine,  be-  for  developing  fluency,  form,  and  speed. 

Drill  II — Forms  Containing  B  and  P 

but,  shall  be,  must  be,  back,  automobile,  broken,  punctuality,  place, 
price,  povjer,  part,  repair,  particular 

The  first  words  to  be  practiced  this  month  containing  p,  a  stroke  written  in  the  same 
contain  h.  B  is  easy  enough  to  write;  the  direction  as  b,  but  only  half  as  long.  This, 

trouble  with  most  students  is  that  they  do  not  too,  has  the  greater  curvature  at  the  end. 

write  it.  They  try  to  draw  it.  As  I  said  be-  Keep  r  and  /  level  in  words  like  broken.  S 

fore,  the  greater  curvature  is  at  the  end  of  must  be  short,  and  uniform  in  slant  with  p  in 

the  curve.  Next,  let  us  practice  the  words  price. 

Drill  III — L  and  R  Forms 

lacking,  let  us  say,  I  will,  if  you  will  pay,  health,  knowledge, 
whole,  holding,  go,  that 

We  will  practice  words  containing  I  and  r  point  where  the  stroke  begins  would  touch 

in  our  next  group.  Both  ends  of  these  char-  the  end.  The  deeper  curvature  is  at  the 

acters  must  be  kept  up  so  that  a  horizontal  beginning  of  these  characters,  but  the  char¬ 
line  drawn  across  the  top,  starting  at  the  acter  should  curve  from  beginning  to  end. 

Drill  IV — Vf  F,  and  S 

•very,  however,  view,  discover,  if  you  are.  Fortune,  faulty,  offer,  cheerfulness,  successful, 
if  you  want,  to  find,  find,  is,  as  the,  success,  you  cannot 

Stress  the  importance  of  writing  v,  f  and  Observe  slant  and  proportion  carefully.  Com- 
the  clockwise  s  with  the  greater  curve  at  the  pare  the  forms  frequently  with  the  forms 
beginning.  This  is  vitally  important  to  the  given  in  the  text  to  see  that  you  have  correct 
proper  and  facile  joining  of  other  characters.  models  in  mind. 

Drill  V — Straight  line  Words  and  Phrases 

Dame,  I  know,  my,  extra  amount,  in  its,  you  must  pay,  tact,  human,  machine, 
any  more,  does  not,  you  must,  do,  just,  substitute 

Lack  of  space  on  the  page  will  not  permit  The  more  of  this  precision  practice  your 
our  giving  you  all  of  the  words  for  practice,  students  have  the  better  style  they  will  develop, 
but  we  shall  take  a  few  having  straight  lines.  It  will  encourage  the  poor  writers  of  the  class 
The  importance  of  maintaining  proportion,  to  develop  the. habit  of  writing  correct  notes; 
and  writing  these  strokes  continuously  and  it  will  establish  proper  slant;  and  it  will  beget 
fluently  should  be  emphasized.  fluency. 


Are  You  an  O.  G.  A.  Member? 


More  and  more  teachem  are  becoming  members  of  the  Order  of  Gregg  Artists,  not 
only  for  the  satisfaction  It  gives  to  hold  this  honor,  but  for  the  inspiration  it  affords 
their  classes  to  know  that  the  teacher  has  passed  the  same  tests  asked  of  them. 
In  fact,  a  growing  number  of  teachers  each  month  apply  for  all  the  credentials  offered 
by  the  Gregg  Writer.  Why  don’t  yon? 

Part  of  the  last  list  of  successful  candidates  appears  on  page  292  of  this  issue. 
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Twenty-Eighth  ^tAnnual  (Convention 

of  the 

^J^>(ational  (Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  28-30,  ig25 
(Continued  from  the  March  issue) 

Shorthand  T^nd  Table 

Gertrude  Beers,  Chairman 


Report  by  W.  D,  Wigent 


TTNDER  the  able  leadership  of  Miss 
i-/  Gertrude  Beers,  Lincoln  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  Shorthand 
Round  Table  devoted  two  sessions  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  instruction. 

*'The  Thinking  Typist’* 

The  first  contribution  was  made  by  Miss 
Luvicy  Hill,  University  of  Nebraska,  whose 
paper  was  entitled,  “More  Important  Than 
Speed  in  Typewriting.”  Like  all  good  teach¬ 
ers  whose  vision  is  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  classroom.  Miss  Hill  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  rapid  work  and  generous  output 
at  the  typewriter.  The  paper,  radiating  much 
enthusiasm,  gave  preeminence  to  the  idea 
that  fundamentals,  if  properly  mastered,  will 
manifest  themselves  in  the  proper  standards. 
In  the  presentation,  concurred  in  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed,  accuracy,  typing 
power,  concentration,  initiative  and  intelligent 
use  of  the  typewriter  were  the  major  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  attained.  The  evaluation  of  these 
factors  tended  to  promote  the  idea  that 
“where  concentration  and  accuracy  rule,  con¬ 
sistent  progress  follows.” 

If  one  were  asked  concerning  the  idol  of 
the  hour,  “The  Thinking  Typist”  would  have 
a  place  of  honor!  To  produce  an  eligible 
candidate  for  this  “exclusive  order”  the  pro¬ 
gram  takes  on  the  aspect  of  an  interesting 
play  in  which  the  student  and  the  teacher 
are  the  chief  characters.  To  be  effective  the 
performance  must  first  be  “continuous”  and 
of  a  high  order,  with  concentration  as  the 
searchlight,  blazing  the  trail  into  a  new  and 
unexplored  field.  Dull,  expressionless  action 
is  quite  as  serious  at  the  typewriter  as  on 
the  stage.  Lack  of  rhythm  results  in  dis¬ 
cord.  It  reveals  a  flaw  in  the  searchlight. 
|t  ;s  a  program  which  constantly  call?  for 


the  exercise  of  judgment,  initiative,  an  un¬ 
failing  desire  to  follow  instructions  and  other 
attributes  of  the  “thinking  typist.” 

Salesmanship 

The  next  speaker  introduced  was  Mr.  Jay 
W.  Miller,  of  the  Knox  School  of  Salesman¬ 
ship,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Salesman¬ 
ship.  In  part,  Mr.  Miller  said: 

To  me  Salesmanship  is  the  most  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  world.  It  deals  with  human  nature;  it 
is  interesting  because  it  has  to  do  with  our  efforts 
to  earn  a  living  through  the  selling  of  our  product, 
whether  it  be  merchandise,  ideas,  or  service.  It  is 
interesting  because,  in  spite  of  varied  opinions,  it 
has  now  been  organized  into  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  sciences.  Those  who  claim  that  all 
there  is  to  Salesmanship  is  experience,  forg^et  the 
theory,  so  called,  is  nothing  more  than  a  body  of 
rules  or  principles  formulated  as  a  result  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  experiences.  When  these  rules  or  prin¬ 
ciples  are  organized  in  a  logical  way,  they  become 
a  science.  The  problem  of  the  man  who  studies 
any  science  is  the  proper  application  of  those  rules 
or  principles  to  situations  similar  to  those  from 
which  they  were  drawn.  It  is  so  in  law,  in  engi¬ 
neering,  in  medicine;  it  is  so  in  Salesmanship. 

A  Secretarial  Program 

Secretarial  training,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  supervisor,  was  developed  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Macon,  in  charge  of  commercial  education 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Memphis,  Tennes¬ 
see.  Before  proceeding  very  far  Mr.  Macon 
made  it  known  that  he  is  enthusiastically 
committed  to  a  secretarial  program — a  pro¬ 
gram  which  connects  the  schoolroom  and 
business  routine  in  a  way  that  serves  the  high 
purpose  in  commerce  and  industry.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  about  minimum  essentials 
in  preparing  for  business,  the  speaker  regards 
secretarial  science  not  merely  an  important 
adjunct  to  shorthand  and  typewriting  courses, 
but  one  that  is  indispensable  to  prog;ress  apd 
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promotion.  With  it  as  a  dynamic  climax  to 
the  “twin  arts”  the  pupil  possesses  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  incalculable  value;  without  it  he 
merely  “gets  along.” 

At  intervals  Mr,  Macon  illustrated  the 
Memphis  secretarial  program  with  budgets 
selected  from  the  schools  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  The  idea  of  arranging  the  advanced 
work  in  budgets  was  emphasized  as  marking 
the  completion  of  a  certain  division  of  duties. 
Furthermore,  the  pupil’s  work  is  subject  to 
frequent  reference  which  constantly  insures 
methodical  effort  and  a  critical  attitude 
toward  his  work.  To  keep  the  class  working 
continuously,  frequent  roll  calls  are  advo¬ 
cated,  these  roll  calls  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  business  man’s  “check  up”  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  assigned  duties.  The  address  was 
marked  by  casual  side-lights  which  show  Mr, 
Macon  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  laboratory 
assignments  which  tend  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  alertness,  creative  effort,  initiative, 
self-effacement  and  numerous  other  virtues 
demanded  in  positions  of  trust  and  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Extra-Classroom  Activities 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  the  somewhat  am¬ 
bitious  programs  discussed  by  previous  speak¬ 
ers,  Mr.  C.  E.  McKinney,  Sabetha  High 
School,  Sabetha,  Kansas,  gave  the  audience 
additional  food  for  thought  concerning  “A 
Commercial  Teacher’s  Extra-Classroom  Ac¬ 
tivities  !”  Recognizing  the  desirability  of 
acquainting  the  pupil  with  the  broadest  train¬ 
ing  possible,  Mr.  McKinney  believes  “no 
teacher  can  hope  to  do  all  his  work  in  the 
classroom  or  on  the  campus  of  the  school.  A 
school  is  like  a  factory  or  business  which  is 
continually  turning  out  a  product  for  the 
use  of  the  world.  The  teacher  must  make 
the  world  appreciate  his  product  and  see  that 
it  meets  a  vital  need  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
only  the  privilege  but  also  the  duty  of  the 
teacher,  especially  the  commercial  teacher,  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  for  his  pupils  and 
the  community  outside  of  the  regular  class¬ 
room  period.  With  some  of  the  additional 
duties,  the  teacher  may  even  feel  imposed 
upon  at  times  through  the  multiplicity  of  as¬ 
signments,  but  a  program  of  this  kind  is 
certain  to  help  his  community  and  make  it 
appreciate  the  work  and  the  product  he  is 
giving  to  it. 

The  High  School  Commercial  Club 

“There  is  one  activity,  however,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  went  on  to  say,  “which  I  think  most 
commercial  teachers  will  find  a  wonderful 
help  in  their  work  and  one  that  will  aid 
materially  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  ideals 
in  commercial  work.  That  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  high  school  commercial  club. 


“In  studying  the  purpose  of  a  commercial 
club  in  the  high  school,  let  us  first  study  the 
aims  of  the  commercial  course.  As  we  know, 
the  commercial  course  in  the  modern  High 
School  is  one  which  aims  to  give  those  who 
take  it  very  definite  and  practical  training 
along  some  line  of  business.  It  should  pro¬ 
vide,  first,  a  practical  training  for  those  who 
must  go  to  work  immediately  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  ;  second,  a  foundation  for  the  higher 
positions  of  certified  public  accountant,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  private  secretary,  managerial 
position  or  commercial  teacher;  third,  educa¬ 
tion  for  leadership  in  the  world.  It  should 
also  give  a  glimpse  and  understanding  of 
the  world  of  commerce,  an  appreciation  of 
the  need  of  law  and  obedience  to  law;  it 
should  develop  initiative,  originality,  individ¬ 
ual  thinking  and  self-reliance;  and  finally  it 
should  promote  a  cooperation  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  a  development  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  commercial  field  in  the  high 
school.” 

Mr.  McKinney  promotes  a  club  in  his 
school  known  as  The  Sabetha  County  High 
School  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Speaking  on 
the  program  offered,  he  said : 

The  programs  are  filled  with  such  subjects  as 
“The  History  of  the  City,”  “The  Government  of  the 
City,”  “Its  Officers  and  Their  Duties,”  “The  Num¬ 
ber  and  Kinds  of  Businesses,”  “The  Methods  of 
Raising  Money  for  the  City’s  Needs,”  “The  Im¬ 
provements  That  Can  Be  Made  in  the  City,” — ^these 
and  other  similar  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  the 
members  themselves.  One  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  each  program,  however,  is  an  address  by 
a  business  or  professional  man  on  the  results  of 
his  experience,  under  such  heads  as,  “What  the 
Business  Man  Expects  of  a  High  School  Graduate,” 
“What  Courses  One  Should  Take  in  Preparing  to 
Become  a  Doctor”— or  other  professional  man — and 
“What  It  Costs,”  “How  a  Newspaper  is  Edited 
and  Published,”  “The  Requirements  of  Good  Sales¬ 
manship,”  “The  Value  of  Accuracy  in  the  Business 
World,”  “Banking,”  “What  a  Business  Man  Expects 
of  His  Employees,”  etc. 

Short  plays  that  contain  a  business  flavor  are 
given  at  times  and  do  much  for  the  members  in 
the  way  of  self-expression.  During  the  political 
campaigns  mock  political  conventions  are  held, 
primary  and  presidential  elections  are  conducted. 
Parliamentary  law  drills  are  frequently  carried  on 
and  are  valuable  in  showing  the  members  how  to 
carry  on  a  public  meeting  and  to  conduct  business 
in  an  efficient  manner.  Debates  on  live  questions 
give  the  young  people  an  insight  into  the  business 
world.  Enough  music  and  light  entertainment  is 
put  on  each  program  to  preserve  a  proper  balance. 
At  least  once  a  year  a  banquet  is  held  to  which 
the  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  friends 
are  invited.  An  outside  speaker  of  some  note  is 
procured  for  the  occasion.  These  yearly  banquets 
cement  in  a  wonderful  way  the  school  and  the 
business  interests  of  the  city. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  activity  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  club  in  a  high  school  are  many.  The 
student  learns  how  to  think  on  his  feet,  how  to 
express  his  thoughts,  how  to  take  part  in  a  public 
meeting  and  how  to  look  at  things  from  a  business 
man’s  standpoint.  He  learns  the  facts  about  his 
city  and  becomes  more  loyal  to  it.  He  feels  more 
responsibility  toward  his  community,  and  wants  to 
take  part  in  civic  enterprises.  He  understands  the 
business  atmosphere  and  goes  from  high  school  into 
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his  position  with  little  or  no  break  in  this  thinking. 
He  has  rubbed  elbows  with  the  business  men  in 
carrying  on  the  various  projects  of  the  club  and 
becomes  a  better  commercial  product  and  useful 
citizen  with  the  least  delay  and  friction. 

Gives  Teacher  Prestige 

Not  the  least  of  benefits  from  the  commercial 
club  are  derived  by  the  teacher  who  sponsors  it. 
When  a  community  sees  a  teacher  doing  this  extra¬ 
curricular  work  of  his  own  accord  it  thinks  more 
of  his  efforts  and  the  position  gains  much  in 
prestige  and  remuneration.  The  contact  between 
the  teacher  and  the  business  world  that  is  necessary 
when  carrying  on  a  club  of  this  kind  is  a  wonderful 
stimulant  to  his  professional  spirit  and  knowledge. 
The  teacher  gets  a  great  deal  of  material  for  com¬ 


mercial  teaching  that  is  not  easily  accessible  in  any 
other  way.  The  teacher  wins  approbation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  business  men  because  they  consider  him 
progressive  and  anxious  to  give  the  business  world 
what  it  needs — better  stenographers,  typists,  book¬ 
keepers,  accountants,  clerks,  etc.  All  this  added 
prestige  results  in  more  responsibility  and  advanced 
positions  as  well  as  in  salary. 

Our  club  recently  made  a  state  survey  of  the 
commercial  club  in  Kansas  and  found  thirteen  clubs 
with  a  membership  of  600  in  the  state,  but  the  most 
significant  fact  learned  was  that  more  than  half 
of  the  teachers  who  responded  expressed  interest 
and  called  for  information  as  to  the  organizing 
and  work  of  such  clubs.  In  reply  we  sent  them  the 
information  we  could  and  called  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  The  American  Shorthand  Teacher  for 
December  contained  much  help  in  the  way  of  a 
constitution  and  subjects  for  discussion. 


T’he  ‘business  "Table 

M.  S.  Cole,  Chairman 

Report  by  L,  C.  Rusmisel 


T  IKE  Oliver  Twist  they  came  back  for 
-/— /  more!  The  whys,  the  hows  and  the 
wherefores  of  classroom  instruction  had  been 
discussed  and  debated  in  the  sectional  meet¬ 
ings.  Many  phases  of  the  many  problems 
encountered  in  commercial  work  had  been 
talked  about,  studied,  and  otherwise  threshed 
out  for  the  everlasting  benefit  of  all.  But 
there  is  an  insatiable  desire  on  the  part  of 
progressive  teachers  to  grasp  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  learning  more  that  they  can  better 
serve  in  their  profession.  So  when  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Round  Table  was  organized,  they  came 
back  for  morel 

Shall  We  Teach  Economicsf 

Discussing  the  question,  “Should  Economics 
be  Taught  in  a  Business  School?”  Mr.  E.  E. 
Magoon,  principal  of  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio,  em¬ 
phasized  the  necessity  for  training  that  would 
give  a  broader  outlook.  “As  a  nation  we  are 
not  able  to  absorb  all  we  produce,  therefore 
our  business  men  must  become  internationally 
minded  in  order  to  win  foreign  trade  and 
foreign  markets.”  Mr.  Magoon’s  investiga¬ 
tions  and  research  into  just  what  is  being 
done  throughout  the  country  in  the  matter 
of  teaching  Excwiomics  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  Unviersities  of  the  country  in  most  cases 
do  not  give  credit  for  the  study  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  business  college.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  rule  the  courses  offered  in  the 
business  school  are  elementary  and  of  an 
introductory  nature  only. 


“However,  within  a  few  years  many  of  the 
old  business  colleges  have  revised,  improved 
and  broadened  the  scope  of  their  courses  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  modern  business 
organization.  Many  of  them  have  put  in  new 
courses  of  advanced  accounting,  business  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  secretarial  science,  all  of 
college  grade,  patterned  after  collegiate  in¬ 
stitutions.  These  schools  are  attempting  to 
link  up  commercial  subjects,  having  educa¬ 
tional  value,  with  the  purely  technical,  with 
the  result  that  their  graduates  are  more  or 
less  successful  in  public  work,  and  in  passing 
state  examinations." 

A  direct  answer  to  the  question,  “Should 
Economics  be  Taught  in  a  Business  School?” 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Magoon’s  remark  that 
in  the  ordinary  short-course  business  school, 
“economics  should  not  be  attempted  for  the 
reason  that  their  students  do  not  have  the 
background  to  profit  by  the  work,  and  the  re¬ 
stricted  demand  would  hardly  justify  the 
expense.” 

Penmanship  Criticism 

Mr.  V.  J.  Gillespie,  Business  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  in  his  paper,  “Con¬ 
structive  Criticism,”  said  with  truth  that  the 
“Priceless  Ingredient,”  not  only  of  criticism 
but  of  all  teaching  as  well,  is  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  student  and  his  problems.” 
Applied  to  penmanship,  criticism  should  be 
negative  to  show  the  student  his  faults  that 
he  may  correct  them;  criticism  should  also 
be  positive  to  show  the  student  wherein  he 
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is  progressing.  The  first  teaches  him  to 
properly  appraise  his  own  work,  the  second 
encourages  him  to  further  efforts.  Criticism 
should  be  concentrated  upon  one  difficulty  at 
a  time  and  suitable  devices  suggested  for 
overcoming  it  to  the  end  that  as  near  per¬ 
fection  as  is  possible  be  reached. 

Commercial  Law — A  Live  Subject 

That  Commercial  Law  can  be  a  live,  in¬ 
teresting  and  vital  subject  was  well  explained 
by  Mr.  R.  P.  Barnes,  Barnes  Commercial 
School,  Denver,  Colorado,  who,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial 
Law,”  indicated  that  in  his  school  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  correlated  with  almost  every  subject 
taught.  One  can  readily  see  how  aspects  of 
law  can  be  brought  out  in  the  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  classes.  Legal  topics  are  dic¬ 
tated  in  the  advanced  shorthand  classes  and 
afford  an  opportunity  for  discussion.  Many 
phases  can  also  be  brought  out  in  the  sales¬ 
manship  classes,  where  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  sale  can  be  elucidated.  The  plan  of 
having  practicing  attorneys  deliver  regular 
lectures  in  the  subject  with  the  introduction 
of  real  cases  adds  interest  in  the  work. 
Occasional  hearings  are  conducted  where 
arguments  are  made  and  the  intricate  features 
of  law  are  brought  out  and  explained. 

Short  Course  Proves  Effective  in 
Evansville 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Godfrey,  of  Lockyear’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Evansville,  Indiana,  said  that 
owing  to  the  rather  short  time  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  commercial  law  teacher  in 
private  schools  it  was  necessary  to  “teach  the 
things  that  are  most  necessary  and  vital  to 
the  student’s  success  in  business  ...  .so  we 
teach  only  Ordinary  Law. 

“During  part  of  the  course  contracts  of 
different  kinds  are  required,  through  assign¬ 
ments,  and  these  are  discussed  relative  to  the 
requisites  of  the  law.  Notes,  checks,  and 
drafts  are  required,  and  the  elements  of 
negotiability  are  discussed.” 

An  illustration  of  the  practical  value  of 
this  work  was  demonstrated  by  one  of  his 
students  securing  a  refund  from  a  certain 
dealer  because  of  the  youth’s  knowledge  of 
an  “executory  contract.” 

Teachers  Must  Be  Well  Versed  in  Their 
Subject 

Teachers  are  training  pupils  for  life’s  work. 
Upon  them  rests  a  real  and  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  must  not  give  out  wwinforma- 
tion.  “Ignorance  of  the  Law  excuses  no 
Teacher,”  said  Mr.  Earl  W.  Atkinson,  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 


vania.  Mr.  Atkinson  dwelt  upon  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  and  discussed  the  situation 
of  present-day  demands  which  require  very 
competent  instructors  in  the  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  field. 

Your  Personality  a  Big  Factor  in  Selling 
Your  School  to  the  Public 

The  personality  of  the  head  of  a  business 
college  has  perhaps  more  to  do  with  “Selling 
the  Business  Schools  to  the  Public”  than  any 
other  one  factor,  declared  Mr.  L.  P.  Southern, 
Southern  Bros.  Schools  of  Business,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky.  He  must  be  a  veritable  “Jack 
of  all  Trades,”  with  a  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  various  lines  of  business,  that  he  may 
help  his  students  specifically  as  they  go  into 
the  realm  of  commerce. 

Under  the  Marble  Dome 

“Several  centuries  ago  there  was  a  young 
man  nineteen  years  old,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pisa.  While  standing  in  the 
cathedral  he  gazed  upward  contemplating  the 
elaborate  chandelier  suspended  from  the 
dome.  As  he  looked  at  it  it  appeared  to  him 
as  if  the  lamp  were  swaying  slightly,  as  a 
pendulum.  .  .  .  He  applied  some  real  thinking 
to  the  situation,  with  the  result  that  from 
his  observation  of  the  chandelier  evolved  the 
laws  of  oscillation,  which  have  much  to  do 
with  the  measurement  of  time  and  other 
scientific  facts.”  This,  briefly,  is  the  story 
of  “Under  the  Marble  Dome”  as  told  by  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Holm,  Gregg  School,  Chicago. 
Others  no  doubt  had  witnessed  the  same  lamp 
and  may  have  observed  its  swinging  motion, 
but  to  them  it  meant  nothing.  “It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan,  therefore,”  to  place  in  front  of 
us  in  large  letters  the  word  WHY.”  Mr. 
Holm  concluded  by  emphasizing  that  “we 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain 
by  thinking  about  our  work  in  a  big  way.” 

Getting  Public  and  Private  Schools 
Together 

“Within  the  past  ten  years  the  vanguard 
in  our  ranks  has  been  out  front  grappling 
with  the  most  difficult  problem  that  faces 
private  commercial  education — the  problem  of 
standardization,”  declared  Mr.  J.  Murray 
Hill  of  the  Bowling  Green  (Kentucky)  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  in  his  address,  “To  What 
Extent  can  the  Public  Schools  Cooperate 
with  Private  Schools?”  Private  institutions 
must  first  show  an  educational  standard  that 
the  public  school  authorities  can  recognize. 
The  day  of  the  fly-by-night  “business  college” 
is  about  gone,  but  the  stigma  it  reflected  upon 
the  reputable  business  colleges  is  not  yet 
thrown  off.  (Continued  on  page  278) 
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The  public  schools  can  cooperate  with  pri¬ 
vate  schools  by  “conceding  to  business  train¬ 
ing  the  place  it  demands  in  our  educational 
system,  and  by  recognizing  that  the  private 
commercial  school  is  a  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  forces  of  its  community.”  With  the 
standard  of  the  private  schools  raised,  these 
things  will  automatically  be  righted.  Fur¬ 
ther  ideas  will  suggest  themselves  as  the 
private  schools  are  ready  for  cooperation. 

Correlating  Additional  Subjects  with  the 
Basic  B.  S.  T. 

Another  speaker  who  advocated  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  subjects  was  Mr.  M.  E.  Studebaker, 
Ball  Teachers’  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
Such  subjects  as  filing,  law,  office  practice, 
business  organization,  salesmanship,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  economics,  can  advantageously  be 
introduced  in  the  bookkeeping,  shorthand  or 
typewriting  classes.  They  are  the  mortar 
which  supports  the  bricks  in  the  structure  of 
business  training,  and  with  the  introduction 
of  these  subjects  in  the  basic  courses,  a 
deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  will  be 
made. 

The  Supervisor  s  Problems 

A  comprehensive  outline  of  the  “Problems 
of  Supervision  of  Commercial  Education”  was 
given  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Burmahln,  director  of 
Commerce  at  E.  C.  Glass  High  School, 
Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

“Commercial  education  in  public  schools  is 
so  new  that  we  have  had  little  time  to  study 
the  best  methods  of  instruction.  .  .  .  Peda- 
gogically  arranged  textbooks  and  methods  in 
shorthand  and  bookkeeping  are  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  establishment  of  normal 
schools  and  college  courses  for  the  training 


of  commercial  teachers  is  another  step.  .  .  . 
Today,  there  is  a  need  for  the  supervision  of 
commercial  education  in  the  city,  state,  and 
nation.  This  is  no  longer  a  debatable  ques¬ 
tion  but  an  actual  fact. 

Let  the  Commercial  Course  Be  Thorough 

“Thoroughness”  was  the  keynote  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  director  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  “The  High 
School  Commercial  course,  its  Content  and 
Objectives,”  afforded  Mr.  Garbutt  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  urge  that  the  course  should  be 
thorough  and  comprehensive,  embracing  all 
that  will  lead  to  the  most  complete  training 
of  the  young  people  who  go  out  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  A  small  percentage  only  go  to 
college.  The  general  education  should  be 
ample,  comprising  all  the  majors  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  high  school  course,  with  the  commercial 
branches  occupying  their  respective  places. 
While  stenographers  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  with  proper  training  in  the  high 
school  they  will  be  able  to  advance  very 
rapidly  to  more  responsible  positions  as  secre¬ 
taries  and  heads  of  departments.  The  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  business 
assists  in  a  large  degree  in  the  rapid  promo¬ 
tion  of  those  who  enter  this  field. 

The  Chapel  Hour 

That  there  is  value  in  a  Chapel  Hour  in 
commercial  schools  is  the  firm  belief  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  G.  DeArmond,  who  outlined  spe¬ 
cifically  the  benefits  derived  by  the  student 
body,  the  faculty,  the  community.  First,  for 
the  fellowship  it  engendered;  second,  as  a 
means  of  disseminating  general  information ; 
third,  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Chapel  Hour  is  worth  while. 


T^enmanship  Table 

A.  M.  Wonnell,  Chairman 


Report  by  A 

a  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  a 
.Al.  permanent  penmanship  round  table,  an 
interesting  program  was  provided  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Wonnell  of  Cincinnati. 

The  session  was  opened  by  a  scholarly  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  “Correlation  Between 
Skill  in  Handwriting  and  Ability  in  the  Con¬ 
tent  Subjects,”  by  Miss  Mary  R.  Barnette, 
Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The 
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first  part  of  Miss  Barnette’s  talk  dealt  with 
the  improvement  in  rate  and  quality  of  the 
handwriting  of  freshman  high  school  students 
as  determined  by  experimental  evidence  cover¬ 
ing  one  year  of  drill  in  handwriting.  Miss 
Barnette  then  demonstrated,  by  means  of 
graphs  and  charts,  that  a  high  positive  corre¬ 
lation  does  exist  between  skill  in  handwriting 
and  ability  in  ideational  learning. 
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Mr.  John  S.  Griffith,  of  the  Englewood 
Business  College,  Chicago,  discussed  the 
subject,  “Standards  and  Requirements  in 
Business  Writing,” 

“Writing,”  he  said,  “is  a  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  thoughts,  ideas,  and  records,  that 
they  may  be  available  for  future  use  for 
either  the  writer  or  others.  Since  we  have 
no  standard  alphabets,  the  teachers’  tendency 
is  to  select  such  letters  as  he  believes  will 
best  serve  the  writer  and  the  reader.  A  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  most  teachers’  penmanship 
classes  would  show  that  the  great  tendency 
is  to  use  letters  easily  written  and  easily  read. 

The  value  of  writing  is  dependent  upon  its 
correlative  merits,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  correla¬ 
tion  naturally  requires  that  the  range  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  be  borne  in  mind.  The  teaching  of  writing  in 
the  grades  naturally  differs  from  teaching  writing 
in  the  high  school,  a  normal  school  or  a  business 
college,  because  the  range  of  the  subjects  to  which 
the  writing  applies  is  not  the  same. 

If  the  teacher  be  possessed  with  the  ability  to 
impart  knowledge  regarding  penmanship;  to  execute 
copies  worthy  of  imitation;  to  create  enthusiasm 
and  to  produce  results,  then  it  is  his  duty  to  know 
just  what  he  needs  to  train  his  class  to  do.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  will  employ  young  folks  who  are  legible, 
accurate,  and  speedy  writers,  who  can  do  their 
work  systematically  and  willingly,  and  whose  records 
once  written  can  be  read  by  others.  These  qualifica¬ 
tions  can  be  most  easily  developed  by  having  the 
student  learn  the  necessary  details  most  common 
to  the  task  at  hand  that  they  are  in  relation  to 
business. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Heaney  of  the  Davenport- 
McLachlan  Institute,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi¬ 


gan,  and  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Pen¬ 
manship  Round  Table,  gave  a  very  vigorous 
and  inspiring  talk  on  “Penmanship  Mech¬ 
anism.” 

Mr.  Heaney’s  first  declaration  was  that  he 
thought  a  very,  very  large  amount  of  pen¬ 
manship  was  entirely  useless.  Pages  and 
pages,  hundreds  of  them,  millions  of  them, 
were  good  for  nothing  (except,  perhaps  to 
the  school  man  who  sells  the  paper). 

The  reason  for  it,  he  said,  is  that  students 
practice  with  pens,  but  not  with  brains,  with 
ships  but  not  with  charts,  with  tools  but  not 
with  blueprints. 

Students  practice  penmanship  but  don’t 
study  penmanship;  they  write  but  they  don’t 
think  into  their  writing.  Students  must  have 
a  correct  way  in  their  mind  as  to  how  to 
make  a  certain  letter  before  they  can  actually 
put  it  on  paper.  There  are  three  ways  of 
getting  the  perfect  one  on  their  brain.  The 
first  is  to  see  it,  the  second  to  study  it  (that’s 
where  teaching  comes  in),  the  third  to  repro¬ 
duce  it — draw  it,  if  necessary — not  with  pain, 
but  with  pains — ^not  laboriously,  but  thought¬ 
fully,  intelligently,  studiously. 

Another  detail  that  helps  to  make  writing 
look  its  best  is  the  arrangement  of  matter  on 
the  page.  The  heading,  margins,  punctuation, 
paragraphing,  etc.,  count  tremendously  in  get¬ 
ting  the  approval  of  the  business  man.  The 
finished  product  is  the  business  man’s  standard 
of  measurement. 


Qharlestown  ^Appoints  (Commercial 
Headmaster 


W  more  than  twenty-five  years,  Mr. 

Chester  M.  Grover,  the  new  Head- 
A.  master  of  Charlestown  High  School, 
Boston,  has  been  associated  with  commercial 
education  in  the  Bay  State.  In  Massachusetts 
he  has  played  an  active  part  in  associations 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  this  phase  of  educa¬ 
tion.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Grover 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Boston  Commercial 
Council.  Formerly  he  was  president  of  the 
Boston  High  School  Masters’  Club  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Mr.  Grover  received  his  early  education  in 
Arlington  and  Cambridge,  graduating  from 
the  Shepard  School  at  the  latter  place  where 
his  father  was  principal  for  thirty  years.  So 
principalships  are  in  the  family.  He  attended 


Amherst  from  which  college  he  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  as  well  as  his  Master’s 
degree.  Mr.  Grover  has  also  taken  advantage 
of  the  courses  offered  by  Harvard  School  of 
Education  and  the  Northeastern  University. 

The  field  of  commercial  education  was  first 
entered  by  Mr.  Grover,  at  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  he  taught  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Carlos  B.  Ellis.  Later  he  taught  at 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  and 
for  the  last  thirteen  years  has  served  as  head 
of  the  department  in  the  Roxbury  High 
School.  He  has  also  been  principal  of  the 
Brighton  Evening  High  and  of  the  Roxbury 
Evening  High  Schools. 

We  extend  our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Grover  for  success  in  his  new 
position  as  headmaster  at  Charlestown  High. 
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The  Place  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
Books  in  a  Two-Year  Course 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Basal 

Gregrg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg) - $1.50 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) -  1.20 

Supplementary 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Hunter)  - - - - - $  .75 

Beginners’  Letter  Drilis  (Hunter) . . 24 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Gregg)  - .50 

Suppiementary  Exercises  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  ((Jregg)  - .60 

Word  and  Sentence  Drilis  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  (Markett)  - -  - - -  .60 

Analytical  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Frick)  - 2.75 

The  individual  Promotion  Method  for 
Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  (Brewbaker)  1.50 
Practical  Drills  in  Shorthand  Penmanship 

(McClure)  - .16 

Lessons  in  Shorthand  Penmanship  (Gregg)  .12 

Vocabulary  Studies  for  Stenographers 

(Miner)  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — .  .60 

The  Gregg  Writer — United  States  and  pos¬ 
sessions — year  _ _ _ _ _ _  1..’j0 

Canada,  $1.65;  other  countries _ 1.75 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Basal 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg) _ _ $1.50 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) _ 1.20 

Supplementary 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Hunter)  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ $  .75 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Gregg)  - - ^ - - -  .50 

Supplementary  Exercises  in  Gregg  Short- 

iiand  (Gregg)  _ .60 

Word  and  Sentence  Drills  in  Gregg  Short- 

hand  (Markett)  _  .60 

Analytical  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Frick)  _ _ _  2.75 

The  Individual  Promotion  Method  for 
Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  (Brewbaker)  1.50 
I’ractical  Drills  in  Shorthand  Penmanship 

(.McClure)  -  .16 

Lessons  in  Shorthand  Penmanship  (Gregg)  .12 
Vocabulary  Studies  for  Stenographers 

(Miner)  . . . . .  .60 

The  Diamond  Necklace  (de  Maupassant) _ .16 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (Carroll). . . . .75 

Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads  (Fry)  .20 
each,  or  16c  in  case  lots  of  100  pads 
The  Gregg  Writer — United  States  and  pos¬ 
sessions — a  year  _ 1.50 

Canada,  $1.65;  other  countries _  1.75 

THIRD  SEMESTER 
Basal 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg) _ $1.50 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) . . !.») 

Constructive  Dictation  (Gardner) _  1.20 

Supplementary 

I..etters  From  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 

Son  (Lorlmer)  . . .$  .75 

The  Sign  of  the  Four  (Doyle) _ .75 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne) 


The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) - $  .32 

Kip  Van  Winkle  (Irving) _ .28 

Hamlet  (Lamb)  _ _ .20 

X  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens) -  .28 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  (Hale) _ .28 

The  Art  of  Making  a  Speech _  .20 

Gregg  Shorthand  Reader  . - .28 

Creeds  of  Great  Business  Men _  .24 

Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads  (Fry)  .20 
each,  or  Itic  in  case  lots  of  100  pads 
The  Gregg  Writer — United  States  and  pos¬ 
sessions  _ _ ., _ 1.50 

Canada,  $1.65;  other  countries - 1.75 


FOURTH  8E.MESTER 
Basal 

Constructive  Dictation  (Gardner) . — 41*20 

Secretarial  Studies  (SoRelle  and  Gregg) - 1.40 

Secretarial  Laboratory  Materials -  .60 

Secretarial  Dictation  (Teacher’s  use  only)-  .80 

Supplementary 

Advanced  Practice  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Parts  One,  Two,  and  Three.  Each  part — $  .50 

Gregg  Reporting  Shortcuts  (Gregg) - 2.25 

The  Stenographic  Expert  (Bottome) _ 2.00 

Gregg  Notes,  Nos.  1  and  2.  (Court  Testi¬ 
mony)  . . . - . . ...each  .24 

Gregg  Dictation,  Nos.  1  and  2.  (Key  to 

Gregg  Notes)  _ _ _  each  .24 

Letters  From  Famous  People  (Green) 

(Teacher’s  use  only) - 1.20 

Graded  Dictation  (Rasmussen) _  1.00 

Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course  (SoRelle)  1.00 
Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads  (Fry)  .20 
each,  or  l(>c  in  case  lots  of  100  pads 
The  Gregg  Writer — United  States  and  pos¬ 
sessions — a  year  - - - — . — .  1*50 

Canada,  $1.(15;  other  countries - 1.75 


FOR  TE.ACHER’8  U8E  ONLY 

Vocabulary  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Man¬ 
ual  _ _ — . $  .60 

Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Wheatcroft)  _ _ - . —  net  .60 

Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg  Shorthand  (Westen- 

haver)  _  _ _ _ _ net  1.25 

The  Q’s  and  A’s  of  Shorthand  Theory 

(Gregg)  _ _ _ _ _ _ —  net  .60 

Shorthand  Dictation  Drills  (Gregg) . 80 

Shorthand  Championship  Tests  (Mechler)  1.20 
The  Teaching  of  Shorthand ;  Some  Sugges¬ 
tions  to  Young  Teachers  (Gregg) _ net  .75 

The  Basic  I’rinclples  of  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Gregg)  _ _ - . - . net,  1.00 

Making  Shorthand  Teaching  Effective 

(Gregg)  _  _ _ —  .  .  . net  .‘20 

Handwriting  Efficiency  in  Junior  and 

Senior  High  Schools  (Snesrud) . . net  .20 

The  Fourteen  Points  in  Shorthand  Teach¬ 
ing  (Hagar)  _ net  .20 

Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Speed  in 

Shorthand  (Beygrau  and  Arnston) _ net  .20 

The  Educational  and  Practical  Value  of 

the  Study  of  Shorthand  (SoRelle) _ net  .20 

Making  Shorthand  Drills  Interesting 

(Gregg)  - net  .20 

Wall  Charts  _ net  2.50 

Gregg  Wordslgn  Chart. . . . net  1.00 


.24 

Discount  to  teachers  on  all  books  except  those  marked  NET. 


Descriptive  circulars  or  complete  Information  furnished  upon  request. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 
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Spanish  Shorthand 

As  it  is  Taught  by  Frank  E.  Hart 

Instructor  of  Spanish,  Kearny  High  School,  Kearny,  Neiv  Jersey 


W  '^VER  since  my  return  from  the  West 
At  Indies  in  1922,  I  have  desired  to  in- 
A  \J  troduce  Spanish  shorthand  into  the 
high  schools  of  this  country,  but  I  never 
found  the  time  until  last  year.  I  had  taught 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  English  and  in  Spanish 
for  five  years  in  Mayaguez  High  School, 
Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  and  in  the  Havana 
Branch  of  Boston  University,  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  I  knew  what  it  would  offer  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  student. 

I  began  a  class  in  this  subject  the  past  term 
in  Kearny  High  School,  where  I  am  an  in¬ 
structor  of  Spanish.  The  class  was  small 
but  made  up  for  lack  of  numbers  in  enthu¬ 
siasm.  We  met  three  periods  of  forty-five 
minutes  each  week.  The  class  was  open  to 
students  of  the  commercial  department  who 
had  taken  at  least  two  years  of  Spanish  and 
at  least  one  year  of  shorthand  in  English. 

This  class  appealed  to  our  students  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  It  gave  the  student  who  had 
taken  the  required  two  years  of  Spanish  a 
chance  to  review  his  Spanish  and  also  kept 
him  from  forgetting  it.  *It  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  student  who  had  studied  short¬ 
hand  but  who  was  not  continuing  it  to  refresh 
his  memory  by  taking  it  up  again  in  another 
language. 

The  question  may  arise  here,  “Will  it  not 
confuse  the  student  who  is  studying  short¬ 
hand  in  English?”  Not  a  bit  of  it!  I  have 
taught  students  for  years  in  both  langfuages 
at  the  same  time  and  never  had  any  trouble 
in  this  respect.  It  doesn’t  confuse  the  stu¬ 
dent  but  really  helps  him  in  every  way. 
Studying  the  text  in  another  language  is  a 
splendid  way  of  reviewing.  A  student  who 
has  been  rather  hazy  about  a  certain  rule  or 
principle  while  studying  the  English  text, 
will  often  master  it  when  presented  to  him 
in  Spanish.  And  as  to  the  advantage  it  offers 
to  the  student  of  Spanish,  it  will  more  than 
double  his  vocabulary  in  a  short  time,  it  will 
give  him  a  thorough  foundation  in  business 
terms  and  acquaint  him  with  methods  of 
business  in  Spanish  America.  The  lack  of 
knowledge  of  business  conditions  in  South 
America  keeps  this  country  from  occupying 
its  rightful  place  in  South  American  trade. 

This  is  the  way  I  have  taught  the  subject 
in  Kearny  High  School :  In  the  first  lesson. 


the  student  is  taught  the  consonants  in 
Spanish,  which  are  practically  the  same  as 
in  English.  The  vowels  a  and  e  are  studied, 
and  the  student  learns  with  pleasure  that 
there  is  only  one  sound  of  the  a  and  not  three, 
as  in  English.  He  finds  that  there  are  no 
silent  letters  in  the  Spanish  language  except 
the  letter  h,  which  occurs  rarely.  As  in 
English,  phrases  and  simple  sentences  are  in¬ 
troduced  from  the  beginning  and  he  soon 
finds  himself  writing  from  dictation. 

His  progress  is  much  more  rapid  than  in 
English  shorthand  because  he  has  already 
been  taught  to  write  by  sound  and  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  taking  dictation  and  it  doesn’t  take 
him  long  to  obtain  a  working  knowledge  of 
Spanish  shorthand.  The  lessons  in  the 
Spanish  text  follow  the  English  text  very 
closely.  The  student  finds  that  he  knows 
most  of  the  material  and  is  simply  writing 
it  in  another  language. 

There  are  very  few  new  signs  to  learn.  The 
student  learns  to  express  the  double  I  (//) 
by  means  of  the  English  th  and  to  use  the 
/-stroke  for  the  h  sound  which  is  pronounced 
somewhat  like  /  in  Spanish,  but  this  causes 
him  very  little  trouble. 

My  class,  as  I  have  said,  was  small,  but  it 
did  excellent  work.  They  enjoyed  the  les¬ 
sons  and  found  them  easy.  At  the  end  of 
two  months,  they  were  taking  letters  from 
dictation  and  reading  back  their  notes  fluently, 
later  taking  dictation  at  a  fair  speed  and 
transcribing  their  notes  without  any  difficulty. 

I  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  teachers  of 
English  shorthand  and  found  that  these  pupils 
did  good  work  in  English  shorthand  also. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  very  adaptable  to 
Spanish  and  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
has  an  excellent  Spanish  text  called,  “Taqui- 
grafia  Gregg.”  While  in  the  West  Indies. 
I  taught  three  other  systems  in  Spanish,  but 
the  classes  that  I  secured  results  from  were 
the  Gregg  classes. 

Every  high  school  in  this  country  that 
offers  a  course  in  Spanish  and  a  course  in 
shorthand  should  offer  a  course  in  Spanish 
shorthand.  There  is  an  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  stenographers  who  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  both  Ejiglish  and  Spanish.  There  is 
always  a  demand  for  young  men  and  women 
who  know  something  of  South  American 
trade  conditions  and  there  is  no  better  way 
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of  training  our  young  people  along  these 
lines  than  through  the  medium  of  Spanish 
shorthand. 

A  stenographer  who  can  take  dictation 
directly  in  Spanish  and  can  transcribe  his 
notes  is  much  better  fitted  for  a  position  in 
an  export  house  than  one  who  has  to  take 
the  dictation  in  English  and  then  translate. 
A  translation,  no  matter  how  well  done,  is 
never  so  satisfactory  as  the  original.  Many 
managers  of  export  houses  are  able  to  dic¬ 
tate  in  Spanish  and  are  glad  to  find  stenogra¬ 
phers  who  can  take  dictation  in  Spanish. 


One  difficulty  in  organizing  a  class  in  this 
subject  may  be  to  find  a  teacher  who  knows 
both  stenography  and  Spanish.  But  if  such 
a  teacher  can  not  be  found,  the  Spanish 
teacher  and  the  stenography  teacher  can  work 
together,  or  a  senior  from  the  Spanish  De¬ 
partment  could  help. 

I  am  confident  that  every  high  school  that 
offers  both  Spanish  and  shorthand  will  find 
it  well  worth  while  to  introduce  this  subject 
and  if  any  further  information  is  required, 
I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  help  in  any 
way  that  I  can. 


In  order  to  cooperate  with  those  teachers  not  knowing  Spanish  who  may 
wish  to  conduct  work  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Hart,  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  conducts  a  free  correspondence  course  in  Taquigrafia 
Gregg,  for  teachers  only.  For  information  about  this  course,  write,  in 
English  or  Spanish,  to  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment,  20  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City. 


po%  Qregg^ Writer  Qlubs 

fV inner s  of  ''Gregg  Writer  Graded  Readings” 


California 

B.  B.  Brown,  OretUmbt  Union  High  School,  Newmin 

C.  B.  B«ad,  Stn  Diego  Senior  High  School,  San  Diego 
Gertrude  H  Morrlaon.  San  Lula  Oblipo  High  School,  San 

Lula  Oblipo 

Canada 

sitter  Catharine  Joaeph,  St.  Charlei  School,  Amherit,  Nora 
Scotia 

Sister  M.  Aaaltlum,  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  Halifax,  N.  8. 


Colorado 

Benedictine  Sliteri,  St.  Mary'a  School,  Waltenburg 


Connecticut 

Miss  I.  M.  Bryant,  Kllllngly  High  School,  Danlelion 
A.  D.  Hyde.  High  School,  Naugatuck 


District  of  Columbia 

B.  P.  Foote,  Takoma  Night  School,  Takoma  Park,  Waab- 
ington 

Illinois 

Sitter  M.  AMne,  St.  Augustine  Commercial  High  School. 
Chicago  • 

M.  W.  Alford,  Bureka  Township  High  School,  Eureka 

Iry  Britton.  Normal  High  School,  Normal 

Annie  C.  Drew,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Peoria 

8.  A.  Dorrla,  Taylorrille  Township  High  School,  Taylorrllle 


Iowa 

Mlnette  Murphy,  Murphy  School  of  Shorthand.  Otkaloosa 

Kansas 

Benedictine  Sisters,  Lenexa 

Kentucky 

Sisters  of  Loretto.  St.  James  School.  Elizabethtown 
Gordon  Mullen,  Pike  County  High  School,  Plkerllle 

Missouri 

Bertha  H  Boseberry,  Macon  High  School,  Macon 

Nebraska 

Olga  Alber,  Nebraska  City  High  School,  Nebraska  City 

New  Hampshire 

Sister  M.  Bernard,  St.  Mary’a  Academy,  Dover 

New  Jersey 

Mist  L.  P.  Hewes,  Montclair  High  School,  Montclair 
Gladys  McCarthy,  Bamtey  High  School,  Ramsey 

New  York 

Arthur  E.  Gasklll,  Mockridge  Busineta  School,  Brooklyn 
(Continued  on  page  302) 
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Factors  in  the  effective  Preparation  for 
Commercial  School  Teachers 

S.  C,  Williams,  Rochester,  New  York 

[Editorial  Note:  The  folloviing  paper  ivas  read  by  Mr.  fVilliams  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Business  Teachers’  Association.  The  ideas  are 
fundamentally  sound  and  basic,  and  can  be  studied  profitably  by  any 
teacher."] 


/'  T  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  make  a 
beginning  with  this  subject  in  twenty 
minutes.  Only  a  few  phases  of  it  can 
be  taken  up  in  that  time,  and  those  can  be 
considered  only  in  a  brief  way. 

Commercial  Teachers  Grouped 

It  might  aid  you  in  following  the  thought 
to  have  in  mind  teachers  of  the  commercial 
subjects  in  the  more  or  less  elementary  work 
attempted  in  private  business  schools  and  high 
school  commercial  departments  whom  you 
know,  and  regard  them  as  divided  into  three 
groups:  the  well  prepared,  the  half  prepared, 
and  the  very  poorly  prepared;  the  first  group 
comprising  a  number  all  too  small,  and  the 
second  and  third  groups  unfortunately  too 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of 
their  numbers.  If  we  agree  on  what  ought 
to  be  included  in  the  preparation  of  the  first 
group  we  shall  be  better  able  to  apprehend 
our  duty  to  those  who  properly  belong  in  the 
other  two  classes,  now  more  or  less  actively 
engaged  in  afflicting  the  cause  of  commer¬ 
cial  education.  While  attempting  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  essentials  of  preparation  for 
commercial  teaching,  occasional  suggestions 
will  be  offered  to  the  means  by  which  such 
preparation  may  be  given. 

'Any  discussion  of  the  elements  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  commercial  teaching  must  apply  in 
a  large  sense  to  all  teaching,  but  there  are 
factors  of  special  importance  to  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects.  Of  the  points  here 
selected  we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide 
which  are  the  most  important,  nor  whether 
they  are  paramount  in  importance  to  others 
not  mentioned  and  perhaps  not  even  suggested 
in  this  paper. 

Must  Be  an  Executive  as  Well  as  a 
Specialist 

The  successful  teacher  of  the  commercial 
branches  must  be  a  specialist,  trained  for  the 
particular  work  he  is  to  do.  His  teaching 


must  be  clear-cut  and  definite.  He  must  pro¬ 
duce  results,  because  his  students  must  go  out 
and  immediately  begin  to  produce  results  for 
themselves  or  their  employers.  He  must  have 
a  theoretical  basis  for  his  work,  but  there 
can  be  no  vagueness  about  it ;  he  must  be  able 
to  reduce  his  theories  to  practice,  so  that  his 
students  learn  to  do  as  well  as  to  know  how. 
The  trainers  of  this  teacher  must  therefore 
from  the  outset  work  with  the  purpose  of 
making  him  a  good  executive,  and  if  they  can 
not  do  this  for  him  in  the  schoolroom,  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  advise  him  to 
take  actual  training  in  a  good  business  office, 
at  small  pay  or  no  pay,  before  recommending 
him  to  try  to  teach  the  commercial  subjects. 
If  possible,  such  a  course  would  be  the  best 
for  all  prospective  teachers  to  follow,  as  the 
experience  and  observation  of  many  here  will 
doubtless  suggest. 

Breadth  of  Background  and  Scholarship 

But  to  become  the  specialist  a  commercial 
teacher  should  be,  he  must  have,  first,  a  cer¬ 
tain  basis  of  knowledge  or  scholarship,  and 
that  basis  or  foundation  should  include  a 
range  of  subjects  suited  to  his  specialty.  If, 
for  instance,  he  is  to  specialize  as  a  teacher 
of  bookkeeping,  office  practice  and  account¬ 
ing,  he  must  master  arithmetic  both  in  analysis 
and  in  the  facility  to  apply  its  processes  in 
making  his  computations.  If  commercial 
products,  commerce,  and  transportation  be  a 
specialty  with  him,  he  must  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  local 
and  general,  as  a  basis.  If  he  is  to  specialize 
in  shorthand,  he  must  be  well  equipped  in 
longhand,  which  is  but  another  name  for 
English ;  and  so  on  through  the  entire  list. 
Special  study  of  the  proper  subjects  should 
therefore  be  made  in  preparing  to  teach  the 
commercial  branches,  both  in  the  elementary 
stages  and  when  advanced  instruction  is  at¬ 
tempted.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  must 
have  scholarship  of  the  right  sort,  a  scholar¬ 
ship  that  bears  directly  on  his  work.  There 
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is  no  objection  to  a  broad  scholarship  in  other 
directions  as  well,  but  these  special  studies 
are  indispensable. 

Practice  Psychology 

But  imagine  the  misunderstandings  and 
difficulties  in  store  for  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
if  the  teacher  relies  solely  on  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  his  authority  in  the  school¬ 
room  for  his  teaching,  and  his  government  of 
the  pupil,  and  knows  little  or  nothing  of  those 
subtle  and  vital  relations  between  the  nervous 
organism  and  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
constitution  of  the  student.  Such  a  teacher 
will  improperly  interpret  actions  and  expres¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  the  student  that  would 
be  perfectly  simple  and  easy  for  him  if  he 
were  well  informed  on  a  subject  which  I  am 
sure  ycu  can  name.  The  very  extent  and 
abundance  of  the  teacher’s  knowledge  of  his 
specialty  may  prove  a  handicap  to  him  in  his 
teaching  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  certain  well-known  laws  that  have 
a  tremendous  importance  in  this  connection. 
A  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  materially 
assist  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  decide  more  justly  whether  or  not 
the  student  who  can  not  reach  a  certain  stand¬ 
ard  the  teacher  has  set  in  rapid  calculation 
drill  or  in  process  of  analysis,  is  therefore  a 
dull  student.  This  student  may  even  excel 
the  teacher  in  some  subjects,  but  the  teacher 
who  is  so  charged  with  knowledge  of  his 
own  specialty  may  be  impatient  if  apparently 
bright  students  do  not  measure  up  to  his  ideal 
in  his  own  work.  The  very  intensity  of  his 
effort  to  have  his  students  succeed  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  criticize  or  condemn,  perhaps  too 
readily,  will  operate  to  the  detriment  and  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  students.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  even  normal 
work,  and  not  nearly  so  well  as  they  could  if 
the  teacher  understood  better  how  to  develop 
them  in  lines  in  which  they  are  not  naturally 
strong.  Familiarity  with  this  subject  will  en¬ 
able  the  teacher  to  understand  better  why  the 
college  graduate  may  sometimes  have  more 
difficulty  in  learning  shorthand  than  the 
graduate  of  the  grammar  or  high  school.  The 
college  graduate  may  have  had  a  broad  and 
excellent  course  of  study  which  developed  his 
powers  to  reason  and  analyze  rather  than 
memorize,  and  the  fact  that  his  college  in¬ 
structors  have  led  him  to  regard  with  sus¬ 
picion  the  memorized  recitation  may  quite 
materially  increase  his  difficulty,  at  the  out¬ 
set  at  least,  in  learning  a  subject  in  which  a 
retentive  memory  plays  such  an  important 
part. 

There  is.  therefore,  an  educational  founda¬ 
tion  that  all  commercial  teachers,  in  whatever 
subjects  they  may  specialize,  must  possess; 
and  if  there  are  those  that  not  only  have  but 


a  faint  conception  of  the  practical  and  in¬ 
valuable  psychology  that  may  be  acquired  in 
their  preparatory  study  for  teaching  the  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  but  consider  it  entirely  un¬ 
necessary,  it  is  a  matter  just  so  much  the 
more  to  be  deplored.  Psychology  wcmld  teach 
him  that  attention  is  not  to  be  expected  solely 
on  the  score  of  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
or  even  of  the  rights  of  others  in  the  class, 
but  that  if  it  comes  properly  it  will  be 
secured  through  the  interest  that  he  is  able 
to  arouse  in  the  subject.  He  would  learn  that 
sympathy  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  his 
pupils  are  due  to  the  atmosphere  and  the 
spirit  he  creates  in  the  classroom  rather  than 
the  methods  and  details  of  his  work. 

Teachers  are  wanted,  and  very  properly, 
too,  who  rather  court  than  shrink  from  the 
problems  in  influencing,  winning,  and  manag¬ 
ing.  A  student  or  class  that  needs  managing 
should  possess  a  certain  element  of  attractive¬ 
ness  to  the  real  teacher.  The  teacher  who  is 
willing  to  come  before  his  class  without 
special  preparation  for  the  lesson  of  the  hour 
will  revise  his  method  when  he  gets  a  real 
insight  into  what  teaching  is.  He  will  learn 
that  while  pupils  may  prepare  their  lessons, 
the  teacher  must,  if  the  result  of  his  teaching 
is  to  cause  the  pupil  to  know  that  which  the 
teacher  knows.  The  groping  and  guesswork 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  attempt  to  teach 
without  knowing  or  desiring  to  know  the 
fundamental  principles  of  psychology,  should 
be  deprecated  by  every  friend  of  true  com¬ 
mercial  education. 

But  the  psychology  the  commercial  teacher 
should  study  should  be  of  the  right  kind,  and 
that  is  what  the  new  psychology  is.  The 
economic  value  of  this  practical  subject  now 
coming  to  be  so  generally  recognized  in  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  in  salesmanship  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  employer  to  employe,  would  seem  to 
make  it  imperative  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  commercial  teacher  to  get  in  touch 
with  it.  But  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  his  government,  espe¬ 
cially  in  teaching  him  to  control  himself,  and 
thereby  set  the  proper  example  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  to  go  out  from  his  classes  to 
trying  positions  in  the  business  world  where 
self-control  will  be  of  prime  importance,  the 
commercial  teacher  should  be  a  student  of 
psychology. 


Can  Initiative  and  Resourcefulness  Be 
Taught? 

Business  school  proprietors  are  well  aware 
of  the  pressing  demand  for  employes  and 
office  assistants  who  possess  initiative  and 
resourcefulness.  Should  we  try  to  teach  these 
qualities?  Perhaps  some  will  answer  that  they 
can  not  be  required  in  the  schoolroom.  If 
nature  has  not  endowed  the  students  with 
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these  qualities,  they  may  say  that  no  system 
of  teaching  can  enable  a  student  to  acquire 
them.  This  view  I  would  be  slow  to  accept, 
as  I  believe  they  may  be  inculcated  to  a  de¬ 
gree  well  worth  while  if  the  right  means  are 
employed.  If  the  work  of  individual  teaching 
and  class  exercises,  examinations,  etc.,  be 
directed  with  the  definite  purpose  in  view  of 
fostering  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  if  the  character  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  teacher  to  students  in  diffi¬ 
cult  work,  such  as  the  making  of  correct  trial 
balances  and  absolutely  accurate  transcripts 
of  dictated  matter  on  the  typewriter,  be  such 
as  to  lead  the  student  out  of  the  habit  of 
leaning  on  helpers,  there  will  come  a  strength 
which  will  make  it  easier  for  the  future  em¬ 
ployer  to  develop  these  qualities. 

Why  does  the  average  yoimg  man  coming 
to  our  schools  from  his  country  home  under¬ 
stand  pretty  well  how  to  tackle  and  stay  with 
a  difficult  task?  Why  is  it  that  he  does  not 
shirk  at  the  first  setback  or  failure  to  solve 
some  difficult  problem,  and  why  is  it  that  in 
so  many  cases  the  young  fellow  bred  in  the 
city  w'eakens  if  his  first  results  are  not  cor¬ 
rect?  It  is  because  the  young  man  from  the 
country  has  been  taught  from  childhood  to 
be  responsible  for  certain  duties,  and  that  in 
too  many  cases  the  young  man  reared  in  the 
city  has  not  been  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  anj-thing.  The  brain  of  the  city 
boy  is  probably  just  as  good,  and  under  de¬ 
velopment  his  spirit  would  probably  be  just 
as  courageous  and  willing.  This  is  amply 
proved  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  sensible 
city  parents  who  believe  in  giving  their  chil¬ 
dren  some  sort  of  work  about  the  home,  or 
such  duties  as  collecting  in  connection  with 
father’s  business,  which  will  mean  trouble  and 
loss  to  someone  if  they  are  not  properly  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  which,  therefore,  tend  to  de¬ 
velop  resourcefulness  and  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  young  man  from  the  city  whose  mother 
has  to  make  a  fire  in  the  furnace  in  case  it 
goes  out  while  father  is  away,  is  a  poor  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  commercial  school  man  to  take  hold 
of  and  prepare  for  any  responsible  place  in 
business  life,  and  even  the  young  man  with 
good  brain  and  good  intentions  who  goes  out 
from  the  school  that  has  prepared  him  to 
take  charge  of  some  department  in  high 
school  commercial  work  or  in  a  private  busi¬ 
ness  school,  often  finds  his  chief  difficulty 
in  shaping  and  adapting  the  courses  to  the 
conditions  in  the  school  and  to  the  purpose 
the  students  in  the  different  departments  are 
supposed  to  accomplish.  This  class  of  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  may  belong  in  the  well  pre¬ 
pared  group  in  some  respects,  but  if  he  has 
never  been  encouraged  to  carry  responsibility, 
he  needs  someone  at  his  elbow  to  tell  him 
how  to  map  out  the  courses  of  study,  the 


very  duty  perhaps  for  which  the  board  of 
education  or  the  school  manager  employs  him. 

A  physician,  a  specialist  in  his  line,  re¬ 
cently  said  to  a  friend  that  his  son,  a  young 
man  of  large  physique,  not  twenty  years  of 
age,  is  doing  excellent  work  in  a  medical  col¬ 
lege,  and  gives  promise  of  completing  his 
course  very  creditably.  This  young  man, 
between  the  ages  of  fiheen  and  eighteen,  was 
accounted  a  dullard  at  school,  although  as  a 
younger  boy  he  had  no  difficulty  in  holding 
his  own  with  his  classmates.  The  father, 
who  is  a  keen  observer  and  a  good  psycholo¬ 
gist,  is  certain  that  during  the  three  years  of 
the  very  rapid  physical  growth  of  his  son, 
his  mental  activities  did  not  keep  pace,  and 
he  rejoices  to-day  that  there  was  no  mistake 
made,  either  by  parents  or  teachers,  in  their 
direction  of  the  young  man’s  studies;  and  the 
physician  freely  states  that  if  his  son  had 
been  in  an  atmosphere  of  misunderstanding 
and  coercion  during  those  years,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  left  school  and  given  up  all 
thought  of  further  study.  It  is  interesting 
to  add  that  the  doctor  said  to  his  friend, 
when  asked  whether  he  would  have  his  son 
associated  with  him  in  his  specialty ;  “I  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  him  start  a  country  practice,  away 
from  the  conveniences  and  appliances  which 
the  physician  and  surgeon  can  so  readily  avail 
himself  of  in  the  city  practice.  I  intend  to 
have  him  start  as  I  did,  so  that  in  cases  of 
emergency  he  will  have  to  depend  upon  his 
own  resources,  especially  in  cases  in  which 
he  will  be  obliged  to  make  the  best  use  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  appliances  he  can  command.” 
“Then,”  he  adds,  “when  he  has  taken  up  a 
specialty,  a  different  one  from  mine,  I  think 
we  can  make  a  good  team.  Otherwise,  he 
will  constantly  depend  on  father  and  never 
become  the  man  I  want  him  to  be.” 

Recently  a  commercial  teacher,  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  school  that  trains  its  students 
carefully  to  complete  and  prove  up  all  work 
attempted  in  bookkeeping  and  commercial 
computations,  assumed  charge  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  another  school  in  which  such  results 
were  not  required.  At  once  he  set  about  the 
work  of  eliminating  all  such  methods  from 
the  books  of  the  students  and  from  their 
habits  of  work,  and  it  required  all  the  tact 
and  knowledge  of  wise  pedagogical  methods 
he  could  summon  to  bring  his  department  to 
realize  the  detriment  and  disadvantage  it 
would  be  to  them  to  continue  to  hand  in  such 
work.  The  department  is  now  running 
smoothly,  and  the  students  are  cooperating 
beautifully  writh  the  teacher. 

Now,  perhaps,  initiative  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  must  be  presented  more  by  requirements 
in  the  matter  of  school  work  and  by  general 
example  and  precept  on  the  part  of  the  school 
managers;  but  if  there  is  any  department  in 
which  thesse  qualities  are  to  be  actually 
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taught,  it  will  be  the  department  of  practical 
psychology,  in  which  the  student  is  made  to 
understand  himself  and  to  learn  as  he  can 
by  no  other  process  how  best  to  develop  and 
strengthen  his  weak  points.  If,  in  addition 
to  the  actual  teaching  on  the  subject,  the 
student  can  recite  in  classes  taught  by  men 
who  have  themselves  learned  something  of 
the  psychology  given  in  a  regular  depart¬ 
ment,  there  would  be  still  more  hope  for 
success. 

The  teacher  of  psychology  must  himself  be 
a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  exactions  of 
business,  by  actual  experience,  if  he  would 
qualify  himself  to  present  the  subject  effec¬ 
tively  to  prospective  commercial  teachers. 
He  can  not  study  it  out  of  books  and  prepare 
his  lectures  and  class  exercises  at  his  desk. 
He  must  be  a  part  of  the  active  business 
world  to  know  how  to  shape  his  knowledge 
of  psychology  so  as  to  make  it  effective  in 
commercial  teaching. 

The  Need  for  Emphasis  on  English 

Another  essential  for  successful  commer¬ 
cial  teaching  that  we  must  not  pass  over,  in 
whatever  direction  the  specialty  of  the 
teacher  lies,  is  an  adequate  foundation  in 
common,  everyday  English.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  this  preparation  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  shorthand,  but  no  teacher  of 
the  commercial  subjects  can  afford  to  be 
lacking  in  the  ability  to  use  at  least  correct 
English  in  conversation,  correspondence,  and 
all  exercises  in  which  he  appears  before  his 
students.  If  his  education  in  this  respect  is 
defective,  his  students  will,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  at  least,  discount  his  efforts  in  teaching 
his  specialties.  Think  of  the  difficulties  and 
failures  that  constantly  beset  the  office  man 
lacking  in  the  ability  to  use  good  English  in 
his  dictation  of  correspondence,  advertising, 
etc.,  and  think  of  the  quality  of  the  work  of 
the  commercial  teacher  who  attempts  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  future  business  man  for  such  duties, 
who  has  himself  an  inadequate  equipment  in 
the  fundamentals  of  business  English.  The 
commercial  teacher  who  refuses  to  consider 
his  weakness  in  English,  has  a  serious  hin- 
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drance  to  his  efficiency  and  value  to  any 
school,  and  needs  to  be  labored  with.  The 
intelligent  students  coming  to  our  commer¬ 
cial  schools  from  high  schools  and  colleges 
cannot  enjoy  their  work  under  the  specialist 
in  commercial  teaching  who  is  constantly 
violating  the  proprieties  in  common  English 
speech.  If  they  do  not  enjoy  their  work  with 
him,  they  will  not  strongly  recommend  the 
school  to  their  friends,  and  that  will  be  seri¬ 
ous.  The  school,  therefore,  that  attempts 
to  train  the  future  convnercial  teacher  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  do  his  part 
in  raising  the  reputation  of  the  high  school 
commercial  department  or  the  private  busi¬ 
ness  school  to  which  it  may  recommend  him, 
owes  a  distinct  duty  to  that  commercial 
teacher  if  he  is  weak  in  English.  It  owes  him 
the  duty  of  impressing  him,  early  in  his  course 
of  study,  with  the  severity  of  the  handicap 
under  which  he  must  continue  to  work  until 
the  handicap  is  removed,  and  it  owes  to  him 
the  duty  of  placing  before  him  in  unmistak¬ 
able  terms  the  fact  that  such  a  defect  must 
work  to  his  disadvantage,  in  recommending 
him  to  reputable  schools. 

To  Sum  Up 

We  have  now  touched  briefly  on  the  factors 
of  executive,  special  study  or  right  scholar¬ 
ship,  practical  psychology,  initiative,  ,  and 
practical  English.  If  we  were  to  take  up 
other  factors,  the  next  ones  we  would  con¬ 
sider  would  be— time,  teachers,  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

It  takes  a  good  deal  longer  to  give  adequate 
preparation  for  effective  work  in  commercial 
teaching  than  the  average  student  is  yet  will¬ 
ing  to  give  to  it.  The  teachers  properly  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  both  the  instruction  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  necessary  to  success  in  this  sphere 
of  education  are  not  numerous,  especially 
teachers  of  psychology,  and  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  course  is  a  greater  problem  , 
here  than  it  is  in  connection  with  the  average 
commercial  school  work,  to  which  question 
the  Private  School  Managers’  Association  of 
this  federation  are  giving  prominent  and  de¬ 
served  attention  in  their  program  of  today. 


To  ''Pep  Up"  Your  Class 

T^ry  the  (j^egg  ^Writer  (^ross-'Word  ^u^jjes 

A  64-page  book  of  these  puzzles  can  now  be  supplied  at  25  cents. 
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In  previous  numbers  of  the  "American 
Shorthand  Teacher"  we  have  presented  the 
shorthand  forms  for  the  t.ooo  commonest 
words,  arranged  alphabetically  for  the  Pur¬ 
pose  of  easy  reference.  fn  the  Present 
series,  which  is  based  on  the  list  cjf  i,ooo 
commonest  rvords  ^in  Volume  4,  "Harvard 
Studies  in  Education,"  additions  have  been 
made  from  the  list  of  4,000  words  compiled 
by  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  test  for  literacy. 


^asic  Shorm 


of  the  <^hCost  ^  'll 

Arranged  Accon  g 
the  Gregg  Sk  ]a 


capital 
car,  correct 


carry 
cause,  because  , — ^ 
change,  which  / 
character 

charge  / 

check  / 


clear-ly 

company,  keep 

consider-ation 

correspond-ence 

could 

course 

credit 

deliver 

desire 

differ -ent-ence 

direct 

dollar 

during,  Dr. 

duty 

effect 

either 

else,  list 

enough 

ever-y 

experience 

fall,  follorv 

far,  favor 

find 

first 

for 

form,  from 

friend-ly 

full-y 

future 

gave 

give-n 

glad 

go,  good 

gone 

got 

govem-ment 

great 

hand 

have 

he 

how,  out 
house 


2 

2 


p 


I  o 


ienmediately 

import<Ait-ce 

in,  not 

inclose 

industry 

influence 

mstant-ce 

is,  his 

judge 

kind 

let,  letter 
light 
like 
little 


long 

look 

market,  Mr. 

most 

move 

much 

must 

name 

new 

next 

never 

object 

of 

office 

official 

one 

opinion 

Order 

organiee-ation 

other 

part 

particular 
please 
principal-le 
public,  publish 
put 

quality 


question 
real,  regard 
receive 
recent 
report 

respect-ful-ly 
return 
right,  write 
satis fy-factory 
says,  system 
send 

shall,  ship 
should 
side 
small 
some 
soon 

speak,  speech 
spirit 
stand 
state 
strange 
strong,  strengt 
such 
sure-ly 
than,  then 
thank 
that 
the 

their,  there 
them 
they 

thing,  think 
this 
those 

throughout 
time 
told 

iomorrow 
trust 
truth 
until 
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<nd  "Vocabulary 
mmon  "Words 

\g  to  Lessons  in 
land  Manual 


The  words  are  arranged  according  to  the 
lessons  «n  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 
The  words  tM  italics  are  from  the  list  of 
the  1,000  commonest  words  and  are  given 
for  the  most  part  in  the  first  column. 
Those  Printed  in  Roman  tyPe  are  from  the 
list  of  4,000  words  compiled  by  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  as  a 
literacy  test.  The  following  list  comprises 
the  wordsigns  of  tne  first  nine  lessons  of 
the  Manual. 


upon  C— 

use 

usual-ly,  wish  0  y 

value  C _ -'i 

very  ^ 

want  c..^ 

was  Y 

week  > 

zcell,  will  _ _ 

'vent  o,.^ 

"were  _ _ ' 

zvhat 

when  „ — 

where 

why  O 

Wife 

■wtth 

without 

wonder  <rt— 

word 

‘work  — . 

world  en 

would  / 

yes  ^ 

yesterday  y' 

you,  your 
young 
accept-ancc 
accordance 
acknowledge  c7~> 
acquaint-ance 
advertise  ^  ^ 

agree 

allow  Q _ 

arrange-ment  QJ> 

assist 

avoid  Of 

certificate 

clerk 

collect  e_ 

copy  ^ 


corporation 

cover 

custom  - 

date,  did 

definite  ( 

determine  . 

devote 

difficult-y 

draft 

duplicate 

educate 

endure 

exist-ence 

fault 

firm 

gentlemen 

God 

improve-nient 

insure-ance 

invoice 

jury  ^ 

Messrs. 

mortgage 

newspaper 

oblige 

occasion 

occupy-ation 

point,  appoint 

publication 

pupil 

quantity 

railroad 

railway 

record 

refer-ence 

regret 

remark 

remit-tance 

reply 

represent 

satisfaction 


ri 


significant<e  >— ■ 

sir  f 

society  I 

stock 

suggest-ion  / 

teach  ^ 

territory  ^ 

thorough-ly,  three 
typewriter  ^ 

vowel 

wealth  «. _ 

wire 

COMMON 

PHRASES 

of  the 

of  this  ^ 

was  the  Y-" 

by  the  C 

what  the 

when  the  o-j 

about  the  < 

before  the 

upon  the  ^ 

and  are  ^ 

and  will 
and  is 

and  have  ^ 

in  all 

in  this  —7 

in  that 
that  the 

it  is  ^ 

it  will 
it  was 

is  the  >— 

is  it  ^ 

is  not  U— 

is  there  ^ 

f  shall  ^ 

I  should  ^ 

1  have  X 


I  can 

I  could 

I  think 

I  believe 

for  the 

j- 

for  that 

for  it 

for  our 

for  their  ^  n 

you  have  x 

you  are 

you  will  _ _ 

you  were  ez  y 
you  would 
you  can  — » 
you  must  ^ ^ 

you  could  <>■ — tA 
with  the 
with  this 
with  which  ^ 

he  will  9 _ ^ 

he  is  9  y 

he  could  a — 
he  should  V 

at  which  yt 

this  is 

this  will  _ 

are  you  _ _ _ 

they  will  - - 

they  are  X - 

they  were  X*— ^ 
which  the 

which  will  l_ _ ^ 

from  the  J. _ C 

from  our  7 

there  will  - - - 

there  was  ^ 
there  are  .x — ^ 

what  was 
can  the  ,, — ^ 

must  be  ^ 
could  not  L — y/ 
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A 

Guide  for  Setting  Up  Letters 
and  Articles 

By  Bertha  W,  Brown,  Oakland  Technical  High  School,  California 

and 

Luella  Armitage,  Alameda  High  School,  California 

PROPER  PROPORTION  OF  LETTERS  ON  SHEET:  When  typed, 
1/3  of  the  body  of  the  letter  should  be  above  the  center  of  the  page,  i.  e., 
above  the  33d  line. 

Single-Spaced  Letters 

(a)  For  letters  up  to  120  words  use  a  4-inch  line  (40  spaces)  with  a  20  margin.  This 
allows  7  words  to  a  line,  approximately. 

(b)  From  121-250  words  use  a  5-inch  (50  spaces)  with  a  15  margin.  This  allows  9  words 
to  a  line,  approximately. 

(c)  From  251-350  words  use  a  6-inch  line  (60  spaces)  with  a  10  margin.  This  allows 
11  words  to  a  line,  approximately. 

(d)  For  over  350  words  use  two  sheets,  or  one  sheet  with  a  5  margin.  Type  date  two 
lines  below  heading,  and  address  two  lines  below  date. 

Example 

(See  Page  73.  Letter  No.  i,  THE  NEW  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING) 

101  Number  of  words  in  letter. 

—  13  Approximate  number  of  words  in  address,  salutation,  and  complimentary  closing 
always  subtracted. 

7)88  Number  of  words  remaining  in  body  of  letter. 

13  Lines  in  body  of  letter  (approximately). 

+  2  Extra  lines  added  on  account  of  three  paragraphs.  (Add  extra  line  between  para¬ 
graphs.) 

15  Lines  in  body  of  letter. 

1/3  of  15=  5  (Always  change  fraction,  if  any,  to  w'hole  number). 

-)-10  Lines  to  be  added  for  salutation,  address  and  date. 

15  Lines  to  begin  above  center  of  sheet  (above  33d  line). 

33 — 15  =  18  Begin  date  on  18th  line  from  top  edge  of  paper;  address  4  lines  below,  on  22d. 

Back-space  from  right  margin  <at  beginning  of  each  month)  number  of  spaces 
contained  in  the  date,  in  order  to  end  it  Hush  with  right  margin. 

Double-Spaced  Letters 

When  double-spaced  letters  are  required,  multiply  tlie  number  of  words  in  the  body 
of  the  letter  by  2,  then  proceed  as  in  single-spaced  letters,  setting  up  by  the  new  number 
just  obtained.  Add  12  lines  for  salutation,  address,  and  date,  instead  of  10. 

Letters  of  Two  Pages  or  More 

NOTE:  The  “Guide”  leaves  to  teachers  the  decision  of  where  the  dividing  line  shall  be 
between  single-spaced  and  double-spaced  letters,  except  in  the  following. 

FIRST  SHEET:  For  neat  appyearance  of  letters  containing  over  350  words,  use  a 
second  sheet  and  allow  a  10  margin.  Type  to  within  one  inch  from  the  bottom  of  sheet. 

SECJOND  SHEET:  Drop  down  6  lines  (one  inch)  from  the  top  of  sheet  and  type 
the  initials  of  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  letter,  number  of  the  sheet,  and  date. 
Begin  two  lines  farther  down  for  the  body  of  the  letter. 

Articles 

(a)  Double-space  and  center  articles  on  the  page.  For  articles  up  to  100  words  use  a 
20  margin,  which  allows  7  words  to  a  line,  and  13  lines  to  the  page,  approximately. 

(b)  For  150  words  use  a  15  margin,  which  allows  9  words  to  a  line,  and  21  lines  to  the 
page,  approximately. 
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(c)  For  260  words  use  a  10  margin,  which  allows  11  words  to  a  line,  and  26  lines  to  the 
page,  approximately. 

(d)  For  280  words  use  a  5  margin,  which  allows  13  words  to  a  line,  and  26  lines  to  the 
page,  approximately. 

(e)  For  over  280  words  use  two  sheets,  with  a  one-inch  margin  all  around. 

Example 

9)193  Number  of  words  in  article. 

2  X  21  Lines  single-spaced  =  42  lines  double-spaced.  Add  2  more  lines  for  title,  which 
equals  44  lines.  Add  extra  lines  between  paragraphs,  if  any. 

66—44=22  2)22 

11  Begin  title  on  line  11. 

Note;  paper  rontalna  66  ilnsle-ipaced  line* 

10  type  tpaces  (Pica  type)  equal  1  inch 
12  type  ipacea  (Elite  type)  equal  1  Inch 
6  ainxle-apaced  llnea  equal  1  Inch 


(Commercial  Education  Specialist 
^Appointed 


Y  'FRIENDS  of  Profes- 
sor  J.  O.  Malott  will 
A.  be  glad  to  learn  that 
he  has  been  appointed  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  succeed  Dr. 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Malott  is  president  of 
the  Department  of  Business 
of  the  National  Education 
Association  this  year,  and 
was  secretary  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  active  in  com¬ 
mercial  teachers’  associations 
and  has  had  charge  of  sur¬ 
veys  and  studies  in  commer¬ 
cial  education.  He  is  also  in  charge  of  the 
curriculum  revision  of  commercial  subjects 
in  Missouri.  Mr.  Malott  received  his  B.A. 
Degree  from  Butler  College,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  and  his  M.A.  Degree  from  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  In  addition  to 
these,  he  has  had  training  in  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Albany  Business  College  in  Indiana, 
and  other  schools. 

Professor  Malott  has  had  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  and  for  the  George 


Batten  Company  of  New 
York.  His  experience  in¬ 
cludes  also  retail  selling  and 
many  other  phases. 

Confident  that  commercial 
education  presented  a  field 
for  service.  Professor  Ma¬ 
lott  took  charge  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  in  the 
high  school  at  Rushville,  In¬ 
diana,  and  later  had  charge 
of  all  of  the  commercial 
work  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  in  Logansport, 
Indiana.  He  revised  the 
commercial  curriculum  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  community. 
Classes  in  retail  selling  for  boys  and  girls 
were  established.  For  the  past  four  years,  he 
has  been  in  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  While  there,  he  found  a  large  field 
for  service.  He  compiled  the  St.  Louis  Senior 
Commercial  Occupational  Survey,  which  was 
perhaps  the  largest  of  the  surveys  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

Our  readers,  we  know,  will  join  with  us  in 
wishing  for  Professor  Malott  the  greatest 
measure  of  success  in  his  new  position. 


/.  O.  Malott 
IVashington,  D.  C. 
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Teachers’  Blackboard  Contest  Honorable  Mention  Winners 

(Concluded  from  page  267) 


Josephine  E.  Cribbins,  High  School,  Ansonia,  Con¬ 
necticut 

Eleanor  L.  McNamara,  High  School,  Ansonia,  Con¬ 
necticut 

Orpha  M.  Dean,  Technical  High  School,  Hammond, 
Indiana 

Olive  Caddick  Chapman,  Washington  School  for 
Secretaries,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anna  A.  Blaeuer,  Staunton  Community  High  School, 
Staunton,  Illinois 

Sister  Mary  Jutta,  St.  Mary’s  School,  Catasauqua, 
Pennsylvania 

Helen  Torgerson,  High  School,  Oakland,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Parker,  High  School,  Olathe,  Kansas 

Perle  Marie  Parvis,  High  School,  Mishawaka, 
Indiana 

Ethel  L.  Stephens,  State  Teachers’  College,  Wayne, 
Nebraska 

Roland  S.  Owen,  Hutchinson  Evening  High  School, 
itufFalo,  New  York 

Nettie  E.  Elliott,  High  School,  Scituate,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

\N  lilia  M.  Brownfield,  Glenville  High  School,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Myrtle  O.  Larson,  Minnesota  College,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Benjamin  T.  Waterman,  Cristobol,  Canal  Zone 


Mrs.  V.  B.  Spies,  Baldwin’s  Business  College, 
Yoakum,  Texas 

Kathleen  Riley,  High  School,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
Lydia  A.  Greene,  Powell  School  of  Business,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Edith  R.  Tatroe,  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Nora  M.  Martin,  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Mildred  Clark,  High  School,  Greybull,  Wyoming 
Brother  Romeo,  Mt.  St.  Charles  Academy,  Woon¬ 
socket,  Rhode  Island 

Lottie  C.  Abbott,  Central  Commercial  College,  Win- 
held,  Kansas 

.M-irtha  E.  Bowen,  Wilby  High  School,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Lucy  Towneley,  High  School,  Ithaca,  New  York 
G.  Dawson.  Gregg  School,  Hull,  England 
Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Miss  F.  Knight,  Gregg  School,  Liverpool,  England 
.iliss  N.  Owens,  Gregg  School,  Liverpool,  England 
N.  Brazendale,  Gregg  School,  Liverpool,  England 
Dorothy  I.  Towndrow,  Gregg  School,  Liverpool, 
England 

M.  E.  Stevens,  Punchard  High  School,  Andover, 
Massachusetts 

£.  Jean  Lucas,  Link’s  Business  College,  Boise,  Idaho 


^leacher  Qertijicate  Winners 


Complete  Theory 

Rdna  S.  Bennett,  High  School,  SwtmpscoU,  Mtsi.  Mary  C.  Steltzer,  Rldgway  High  School,  Bldgway.  Pa. 

Harriet  A.  Uubrldge,  Davenport-McLachlan  Institute,  Grand  Mae  E.  Gallagher,  St.  Charles  High  ^hool.  St.  Charles. 
Raplils.  Mich.  Minn. 


O.  A.  T. 

Nealta  Debate,  Pender  High  School.  Pender,  Nebr.  Edna  Messer,  Mentor  High  School,  Mentor,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Irene  Malone,  Vlrden  High  School,  Duncan,  Arls.  O.  M.  Torgeson,  Wausau  Business  College,  Wausau,  Wls. 

O.  G.  A. 


Ruth  Freedman,  Baraboo  High  School.  Baraboo,  Wls. 

Miss  N.  A.  Lonergan.  Newport,  R.  I. 

Sister  M.  Coaina,  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Loretto  Academy, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Frances  B.  Manor,  Orange  Rural  School,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio 

Marge  B.  Humphries,  Woods’  Business  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  y. 

Mary  Louise  Smith,  Morenci  High  School,  Morencl,  Mich. 
Kathleen  Riley,  High  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Leona  R.  O’Brien.  High  School,  Forest  I,ake,  Minn. 

N.  Ruth  Leader,  High  School.  Clarion,  Iowa 
Mildred  Doten,  Albion,  Nebr. 

Hazel  Rosenberry,  Madison.  S.  Dak. 

Gladys  Glen,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Irma  L.  Boettcher,  Lutheran  High  School,  Milwaukee,  W’is. 
Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Brown.  Vandalla,  III. 

Katherine  E.  Beard,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Weaver  M.  Porter,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Elva  Brower.  Baggs  High  School,  Baggs,  Iowa 

I^avlna  F.  Dllle,  High  School.  Mt.  Carroll,  III. 

Iona  Lyon,  Normal.  III. 

Mary  A.  Almeter,  High  School,  International  Falls,  Minn. 


William  Hlrth.  Steubenville,  Ohio 
Armlda  Carlson,  Superior,  Wls. 

BUlzabeth  Dicky,  Chicago.  Ill. 
threlyn  S.  Rood,  Elgin.  III. 

Elizabeth  B.  Colbeck,  Superior,  Wls. 

Myrtle  Riley,  Perry,  Iowa 

Florence  L.  Puckett,  Clarinda  High  School,  Clarlnda,  Iowa 
Mary  Hanna,  Bruce  High  School,  Westernport,  Md. 

Madalene  Canvln,  Ames  High  School.  Ames,  Iowa 
Mary  E.  Fruln,  Kankakee  High  School.  Kankakee,  III. 
Mahel  Hlldlng,  Creston  Junior  High  School,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Merle  Swanson,  Stambaugh,  Mich. 

Marie  Lang,  Menominee  High  School.  Menominee.  Mich. 
Ruth  M.  Youngberg,  Dawson.  Minn. 

Thyra  Youngberg.  Dawson,  Minn. 

Faye  Rouse.  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

Myrtle  Coons.  Canton,  Ill. 

Nina  M.  Reason.  Newton  Commercial  High  School,  New¬ 
ton,  III. 

Mildred  Schwartz.  Champaign,  Ill. 

Lucille  Campbell,  Canton,  Miss. 

Mabel  E.  EJlls,  Harlem  High  School,  Harlem,  Mont. 
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Thrift  Methods  of  Teaching 

i 

Paper  presented  at  the  Idaho  State  Teachers*  Convention 
Lev-'iston,  Idaho 

By  Elizabeth  Star  buck  Adams 


ttEN  Edison  first  began  working 
on  the  problem  of  electric  lighting 
^  his  methods  were  slow  and  crude 

compared  to  the  procedure  today.  This 
crudity  is  simply  a  matter  of  relativity.  Of 
course  his  work  was  not  crude.  It  was  bril¬ 
liant,  because  it  was  searching.  It  was  not 
static,  it  was  not  traditional,  it  was  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ideas  of  a  post  generation.  It  was 
reaching  forward.  So  the  manufacture  of 
electric  bulbs  has  developed  by  blending  the 
best  of  each  year’s  development  into  a  thrift 
process.  What  is  happening  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  electrical  ideas  is  happening  in  all 
lines  of  progress.  We  use  today  the  best 
the  past  has  to  offer  us,  with  the  dynamic 
attitude  that  we  are  going  to  better  it  in  our 
generation  and  pass  on  to  the  next  something 
better  than  we  received.  This  attitude  is 
working  always  toward  a  thriftier  program, 
a  wiser  expenditure  justified  by  improved 
results. 

To  narrow  this  general  statement  to  the 
topic  of  teaching  typewriting  necessitates  the 
answer  to  what  are  the  expenditures  we  must 
make  to  get  results  in  typewriting?  On  the 
teacher’s  part — energy  and  time ;  on  the  pupil’s 
part — energy  and  time!  Thrift  expenditure 
is  a  minimum  of  energy  and  time  with  a 
maximum  of  results.  The  business  man 
wants  a  minimum  of  overhead  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  profit.  Our  problem  is  exactly  the 
same,  except  that  we  have  the  dual  problem 
of  teacher  and  pupil  expenditure  with  only 
pupil  profits.  Fortunately,  to  every  teacher, 
satisfactory  progress  in  her  pupils  is  a  re¬ 
ward  sufficient  to  compensate  for  all  the  toil. 

Thrift  Methods  Simple 

Thrift  methods,  after  all,  are  very  simple. 
With  a  definite  objective  in  view,  we  elimi¬ 
nate  all  but  the  essentials  and  take  a  direct 
path  toward  our  object.  All  we  need  is  suffi¬ 
cient  understanding  to  discriminate  between 
the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials — that  is 
all !  I  am  going  to  be  rather  arbitrary  in 
asserting  that  certain  things,  from  my  ob¬ 


servation,  are  essential  and  certain  things  are 
non-essential  in  teaching  typewriting  success¬ 
fully  under  thrift  conditions  as  defined  above. 

I  hope  some  of  you  will  challenge  any  asser¬ 
tions  I  may  make  that  are  at  variance  with 
your  own  ideas.  You  are  at  liberty  to  stop 
me  at  any  point  of  the  discussion.  (I  have 
always  thought  sermons  would  be  more  in¬ 
teresting  if  we  were  permitted  to  stop  the 
preacher  and  ask  him  questions.) 

For  a  few  moments  I  want  to  confine  the 
discussion  to  the  problems  of  the  beginners 
in  typing.  I  think  here  we  must  try  to  find 
out  just  what  responsibility  belongs  to  the 
teacher  and  what  to  the  pupil.  I  am  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  beginners  in  typing  are  segre¬ 
gated  in  one  class  and  as  carefully  graded 
as  are  the  beginners  in  any  other  subject. 
Unless  this  fundamental  to  a  thrift  program 
is  present,  there  can  be  no  thrift  methods  in 
teaching  typing  because  there  is  no  teaching 
possible.  We  all  know  that  some  high  school 
principals  still  refuse  to  organize  typing 
classes  on  a  graded  program — just  why  I  shall 
never  understand,  unless  it  is  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  have  failed  to  demonstrate  convincingly 
the  need  of  having  their  beginners,  at  least, 
segregated.  But  let  us  assume  that  our  school 
program  is  organized  along  thrift  lines  that 
place  the  beginners  in  one  class,  give  a  fair 
time  allotment,  establish  definite  speed  and 
accuracy  objectives  for  credit,  and  recognize 
the  teachers  as  trained  specialists. 

Constant  Supervision  at  Start  Saves  Time 
and  Energy 

In  the  beginning  classes  how  far  does  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  reach?  Should 
the  teacher  first  make  clear  to  the  students 
what  is  tp  be  done  in  a  laboratory  assign¬ 
ment  and  then  leave  the  class  to  carry  out 
those  ideas  as  best  they  can,  unsupervised? 
Or  should  the  actual  typing  all  be  done  under 
teacher  control?  Here  is  where  I  should  like 
to  be  arbitrary  and  say  that  I  feel  that  con¬ 
stant  supervision  of  the  student’s  actual  work 
is  the  wisest  expenditure  of  energy  and  time 
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the  teacher  can  make  during  the  first  six 
weeks  of  typing. 

During  the  first  four  lessons,  at  least,  the 
students  should  do  all  typing  controlled  by 
the  voice,  or  tapping,  or  slow-beat  music. 
Even  laboratory  assignments  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  for  several  days.  The  reasons  are 
many;  these  early  days  are  establishing 
familiarity  with  a  quite  new  process  and 
building  up  a  whole  new  set  of  mental  and 
muscular  habits.  Repetition  is  essential.  To 
be  profitable,  that  is,  to  build  up  the  right 
habits,  the  repetition  must  be  correct  repeti¬ 
tion. 

Now,  the  human  being,  in  learning  any 
form  of  new  skill,  tries  so  hard  to  do  the 
correct  thing  that  his  very  earnestness  de¬ 
feats  his  purpose.  Every  teacher  knows  how 
the  intense  effort  of  the  beginner  tightens 
the  very  muscles  that  should  be  relaxed,  uses 
up  nervous  energy,  brings  fatigue  early, 
causes  lack  of  confidence,  and,  if  unchecked, 
retards  progress  instead  of  helping.  A  teacher 
who  is  wisely  supervising  such  a  class,  cor¬ 
rects  a  wrong  tendency  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
breaks  up  tension,  uses  a  variety  of  drills, 
or  a  different  emphasis  on  the  same  drill, 
keeps  the  posture  of  the  body  relaxed,  builds 
right  habits  by  nipping  in  the  bud  the  wrong 
habit. 

This  type  of  supervision  does  away  with  any 
need  of  checking  the  papers  of  the  students 
in  these  classes.  With  a  set  of  name  cards, 
individual  technique  can  be  checked  daily 
for  guide  in  organizing  corrective  drills.  What 
energy  and  thought  is  spent  in  this  type  of 
supervision  thus  saves  hours  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  spent  in  looking  over  the  papers. 
That  is.  direct  supervision  of  the  physical  act 
of  typing  is  worth  more  to  progress  than 
desk  correction  of  papers. 

Have  I  made  it  clear  that  supervision  and 
teacher-control  of  typing  in  the  early  stages 
is  a  thrift  method,  a  thrift  expenditure  of 
teacher  energy  and  time? 

Is  not  this  also  a  thrift  expenditure  of 
pupil  energy  and  time?  Such  supervision 
tends  to  form  the  correct  habits  at  first 
firmly  enough  to  have  them  last  and  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  the  more  complex  technique 
of  greater  speed.  Breaking  a  habit  takes  a 
lot  of  time  and  trouble  and  is  therefore  an 
expensive  process. 

Thrift  in  Organizing  Program 

Supervision  is  hard  work.  It  is  therefore 
fit  that,  in  order  to  fulfill  this  executive  func¬ 
tion  well,  the  teacher  should  so  organize  the 
mechanical  routine  of  the  classroom  as  to 
leave  all  the  teacher-energy  for  direction  and 
oversight.  Reduce  the  paper  problem  to  its 
lowest  terms  and  put  it  in  charge  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Appoint  pupil  committees  to  inspect 


machines  and  keep  them  in  order.  Deputize 
all  the  housekeeping  details  possible.  The 
responsibility  is  wholesome  for  the  pupils. 
Utilize  the  class  in  every  sort  of  way.  After 
you  organize  and  deputize,  you  are  then  free 
to  supervise  and  energize.  This  general  daily 
routine  out  of  the  way,  there  is  plenty  of 
force  and  time  left  to  spend  on  the  problems 
that  are  not  routine.  This  is  where  the  real 
teaching  comes  in. 

First:  comes  the  organization  of  the  pupil’s 
work  so  that  the  various  objectives  are  defi¬ 
nite.  Even  the  most  elementary  drill  accom¬ 
plishes  more  if  the  pupil  is  aware  of  what 
he  is  supposed  to  accomplish.  Focus  his 
attention  on  one  phase  of  technique  at  a 
time.  It  may  be  the  position  of  feet,  or  the 
effort  to  reach  with  the  fingers  with  minimum 
motion  of  the  hands  and  wrists.  But  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  string  of  directions  given  all  to¬ 
gether  and  all  at  once,  on  each  line  of  copy 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  directed  to  some 
one  of  these  minor  points,  I  think  we  shall 
find  this  form  of  focalization  a  thrift  method 
in  forming  good  technique  habits. 

Second:  Exercises  versus  Budgets.  For 
some  time  we  have  been  realizing  that  the  old 
budget  of  perfect  copies  was  a  wasteful  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  early  stages  of  typing.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  class  as  a  whole  developing  power 
only  a  few  gifted  pupils  made  any  real  prog¬ 
ress.  That  is  why  we  are  now  considering 
the  content  of  our  training  exercises  more 
carefully.  That  is  why  we  are  planning  our 
initial  approaches  to  keyboard  control  after 
the  manner  of  the  football  coach.  We  are 
putting  our  pupils  through  a  series  of  exer¬ 
cises  that  will  give  them  first,  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  to  do  in  order  to  write  on  the 
typewriter,  then  practice  in  this  element,  until 
a  certain  crude  skill  is  developed,  then  we 
let  them  play  a  rudimentary  game  which  we 
call  an  accuracy  test. 

This  type  of  development  seems  to  build 
up  typing  skill  much  faster  than  any  other 
method  yet  developed.  It  delights  me  to  hear 
teachers  saying,  as  they  are  saying  repeatedly 
to  me  now,  “I  am  getting  more  uniform  ac¬ 
curacy  from  the  class  as  a  whole  than  I 
ever  did  before.” 

Third:  Establishing  a  minimum  stroking 
rate  and  increasing  it.  It  looks  as  if  we  were 
advancing  rapidly  in  a  real  thrift  method  of 
handling  these  initial  stages.  One  important 
feature  of  this  coaching-exercise  is  the  main¬ 
taining  of  a  minimum  stroking.  Roughly,  a 
new  exercise  should  be  familiarized  by  table 
tapping  until  the  first  slight  brain  paths  are 
made,  then  established  on  the  machine  at  not 
less  than  one  stroke  a  second.  This  should 
be  brought  up  to  80-100  strokes  a  minute. 
The  first  Rational  Rhythmic  Record  is  set  at 
80.  The  second  at  100  could  be  used  first  at 
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one  stroke  for  every  two  beats  (50)  then 
quickened  to  the  100  stroking.  The  reason 
of  this  minimum,  is  that  unless  the  fingers 
respond  at  some  such  rate  the  brain  path  is 
not  grooved  in  deep  enough  to  lead  to  quick 
automatization. 

Some  teachers  still  prefer  to  get  the  fingers 
moving  over  the  entire  keyboard  first  before 
they  give  each  finger  its  intensive  training. 

I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  this 
method.  I  am  confident  that  concentrated,  in¬ 
tensive  drill  on  the  first  finger,  a  training 
that  lasts  five  to  six  days,  swinging  rapidly 
into  second,  third  and  fourth  finger  drills 
under  this  minimum  stroking  control  and 
under  close  teacher  supervision,  establishes 
the  intensely  grooved  paths  needed  without 
the  danger  of  crossed  wires.  I  cannot  feel 
that  establishing  a  superficial  familiarity  with 
forty-two  keys  at  once  is  as  good  pedagogy 
as  establishing  a  lifelong  friendship  with  a 
few  intimates,  before  one  gets  acquainted 
with  the  entire  community. 

I  have  noticed  a  marked  slowness  in  the 
attack  of  a  class  trained  in  this  method  of 
cursory  acquaintance  with  the  entire  key¬ 
board  as  the  preliminary  when  they  come  to 
second-finger  letters.  In  the  first  place  they 
are  a  week  or  two  behind  a  class  that  is 
trained  by  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  direct 
method.  Instead  of  approaching  the  new 
problem  as  a  fresh,  untried  field,  the  edge  is 
a  little  off.  Moreover,  because  there  are  more 
mental  images  in  their  mind  than  should  be, 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  have  a  way  of 
getting  into  action  which  interferes  with  the 
sureness  of  the  second-finger  action,  slows 
up  the  stroking,  and  does  not  permit  the  same 
intensity  of  drills.  It  is  thus  definitely  harder 
to  groove  in  the  muscle  memory  of  second- 
finger  action  because  of  these  previously 
established  distractions. 

Finger-Control  Drill 

I  should  like  to  make  a  distinction  between 
this  mental  familiarity  and  a  purely  physical 
control  of  the  keyboard.  There  can  be  a  type 
of  drill  that  tends  to  train  each  finger  to  its 
physical  task  that  does  not  introduce  at  all 
the  element  of  letter  stimulus,  which  is  a 
mental  process. 

To  illustrate:  Familiarize  students  with 
the  idea  that  the  called  number  ‘T)ne”  is 
the  first  finger,  “Two”  is  the  second,  “Three” 
is  the  third,  “Four”  is  the  fourth.  That  as 
each  number  is  called  the  corresponding  finger 
taps  the  key  with  a  slight  “scratching”  motion 
heavy  enough  to  depress  the  key  and  war¬ 
rant  a  snappy  return.  Give  the  drill  rather 
slowly.  The  definite  objective  is  to  get  the 
fingers  under  mental  control — that  is,  get 
them  to  taking  orders  from  Master  Mind,  at 
the  same  time  establishing  physical  control  of 


the  keyboard  but  eliminating  the  complica-  i 

tion,  at  this  raw  stage,  of  the  specific  letter  I 

stimulus.  1 

Hands  on  home  keys.  Follow  drill  through  * 

with  right  hand,  then  change  to  left  hand. 

Ready,  begin: 

One-Two-Three-Four,  Four-Three-Two-One,  and 
Space;  One-Two-Three-Four,  Four-Three-Two-One, 
and  Space. 

Repeat.  Then  to  cover  the  other  stretches  I 

give  this  count: 

One-up,  One-down,  One;  Two-up,  Two-down, 

Two;  Three-up,  Three-down,  Three;  etc. 

The  other  first-finger  stretches  may  be  I 

given :  I 

One-over,  One-up-over,  One-out. 

This  drill  is  what  I  call  a  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cise  on  the  machine  and  must  not  be  confused  | 
with  stroking  or  location  or  rhythmic  drill. 

It  has  one  definite  purpose.  It  is  a  type  of 
drill  that  may  be  varied  and  adapted  to  de-  i 
velop  the  bolshevik  fingers  (third  and  fourth)  j 

without  introducing  the  mental-association  j 

complications  that  I  object  to  so  decidedly. 

I  consider  a  counting  drill  like  this  ad¬ 
mirable  in  bringing  the  bolshevik  fingers  un¬ 
der  control.  It  is  not  learning  the  keyboard, 
but  it  is  learning  a  physical  control  of  the 
fingers  in  their  specific  paths  and  seems  to 
me  excellent  practice  to  prepare  for  the'  mem¬ 
ory-muscle  control. 

Mental  Control 

Now,  mental  control  of  the  keyboard  I 
cannot  think  means  writing  the  letters  on 
sheets  of  papers  with  little  circles  on  them. 

Such  a  process  may  be  good  for  quickening  i 
dull  pupils  into  life  but  it  has  no  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  typing  that  I  can  see.  It  is  just  as 
remote  from  typewriting  as  would  be  a  lesson 
in  rapid  calculation,  or  quick  writing  of  the 
alphabet  backward  on  paper.  The  mental- 
physical  control  of  the  keyboard  we  call 
typing  is  simply  the  automatic  response  of  the 
finger,  striking  the  key,  following  the  aural, 
visual  or  thought  stimulus  of  the  specific 
letter.  Accuracy  depends  upon  the  perfection 
of  this  movement,  speed  upon  the  rapidity 
of  this  movement. 

You  are  convinced  in  your  own  mind  of 
the  validity  of  one  of  these  approaches  or 
the  other.  I  take  a  decided  stand  for  one- 
finger-at-a-time  development  with  stress  on 
stroking,  controlled  rhythm  and  coaching  ex¬ 
ercises  that  work  toward  a  definite  objective 
of  accomplishment. 

Remedial  Drills 

Fourth  :  Following  this  systematic  pro¬ 
cedure  of  organized  objectives  and  controlled 
stroking  of  coaching-gymnastics  comes  the 
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problem  of  how  to  treat  errors  so  as  to  de¬ 
velop  accuracy.  Since  errors  are  purely  indi¬ 
vidual  idiosyncracies  their  remedies  are  indi¬ 
vidual.  Self-checking  of  such  work  as  is 
worth  checking  with  individual  corrective 
drills  is  an  obvious  thrift  measure.  John 
spends  John’s  time  in  correcting  John’s  faults. 
Mary  spends  Mary’s  time  in  correcting  Mary’s 
faults.  Neither  uses  valuable  teacher-time 
and  teacher-energy  except  for  diagnosing  the 
type  of  drill  that  might  help  correct  the 
faulty  coordination  of  each  individual. 

If  the  teacher  eliminates  from  her  teaching 
program  the  waste  efforts  of  error-checking 
except  when  it  is  imperative  as  a  check  on 
her  own  teaching  methods,  she  has  time  for 
the  necessary  records  and  analysis  that  lead 
to  a  progressive,  productive,  live  program  of 
drills. 

So  far  the  discussion  has  dealt  with  thrift 
methods  in  the  elementary  stages  of  typing, 
chiefly  because  a  sufficiently  large  dose  of 
thrift  procedure  in  these  stages  almost  elimi¬ 
nates  the  problems  in  the  later  stages  of 
typing.  This  paper  is  quite  too  long  as  it 
stands  at  present  to  permit  me  more  than  to 
-indicate  points  that  might  well  be  discussed 
at  some  future  time. 

For  Further  Discussion 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  thrift  use  of 
music  dwelt  upon.  I  have  seen  some  remark¬ 
able  work  done  with  the  Rational  Rhythm 
Records,  working  through  the  familiarity 
stage  on  a  slow  stroking  and  speeding  up 
with  the  faster  records  so  that  the  accelera¬ 
tion  is  gained  without  loss  of  accuracy.  I 
have  seen  remarkable  work  done  where  the 
pupils  are  held  to  a  definite  stroking  while 
writing  all  sorts  of  continuity. 

Then  I  should  like  to  hear  a  discussion  of 
this  question:  Should  pupils  be  held  to  a 
rate  of  150  strokes  a  minute  until  they  can 
turn  out  perfect  copy  on  the  first  writing  of 
any  sort  of  continuity?  Would  intensive 
drill  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
of  this  nature  result  in  smoother,  more  accu¬ 
rate  writing  before  the  end  of  the  year? 

I  should  like  to  hear  someone  discuss  the 
thrift  use  of  the  eraser.  I  have  some  very 
definite  ideas  on  that  subject,  but  what  I 
want  is  other  people’s  ideas. 

I  should  like  to  hear  a  free-for-all  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  thrift  use  of  speed  tests.  How 
many  teachers,  during  a  speed  test,  make 
careful  note  of  just  what  individual  pupils 
are  doing  to  catch  faulty  technique  upon 
which  to  base  remedial  drills? 

We  all  of  us  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
along  thrift  lines.  I  shall  welcome  any  sug¬ 
gestions  that  come  directly  to  me  that  will 
help  me  grow  into  a  better  understanding  of 
this  typewriting  game. 


Graded  Readings  in 
Gregg  Shorthand 

By  Alice  M.  Hunter 


Was  prepared  as  a  companion  to  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  The  book 
contains  a  wealth  of  material  that  has 
never  before  been  used  in  any  of  our 
publications.  No  isolated  word  lists  and 
no  disconnected  sentences.  From  the 
first  lesson  to  the  last  the  contents  is 
made  up  of  intensely  interesting  and  en¬ 
tertaining  paragraphs,  business  letters, 
articles,  and  stories,  all  written  in  beau¬ 
tiful  and  up-to-date  shorthand.  Six  pages 
of  shorthand  for  each  lesson.  Particu¬ 
larly  interesting  to  young  students. 

Some  of  the  Leading  Features  are: 

1.  Short  Paragraphs  on  various  subjects. 

2.  Business  Letters. 

3.  Short  Stories. 

The  Ball  Game 
The  Pony 
A  Trip 

A  Vacation  Trip  (drill  on  geographical 
names) 

4.  Fables. 

The  Dog  and  His  Shadow 
The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher 
The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 
The  Goose  with  the  Golden  Eggs 
The  Fox  and  the  Crow 
The  Old  Man  and  His  Sons 
The  Power  of  Fables 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun 
The  Honest  Woodman 
The  Monkey  as  a  Judge 
The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb 

5.  Biographies  of  Great  Americans. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Alexander  Hamilton 
^hn  Quincy  Adams 
Daniel  Webster 
George  Washington 
Robert  E.  Lee 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Abraham  Lincoln 

6.  Interesting  Articles  on  Commercial 
Products. 

Cotton 

Silk 

Wool 

Paper 

Iron  and  Steel 

Coal 

Gold 

Petroleum 

Pottery 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  126  pages; 
list  price,  75  cents 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

'San  Francisco  London 
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Teachers’.  Qertiji cates 


O INCE  the  last  list  was  printed,  the 
^  following  teachers  have  been  granted 
certificates : 

Mrs.  Mildred  Abernathy,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

K'.ith  K.  Adams,  Queen  Anne,  Md. 

.lessle  A.  Aiken,*  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

.Ma'-y  A.  Almeter.*  Mazeppa.  Minn. 

Katherine  M.  Anderson.*  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

Sister  Mary  Ares,*  Monroerllle,  Ind. 

Lulu  Murphy  Bancroft,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frances  Edna  Batton,*  Lewiston.  Idaho 
Katherine  E.  Beard,*  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sister  .M.  Beatrix.*  Chicago.  III. 

Albert  Biggs.  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Mrs  Era  R.  Blrthisel,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Ruby  G.  Bjnrk,*  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lila  Blake.*  Dallas,  Tex. 

Sarah  Blakely,*  Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

Irma  L.  Boettcher,*  Milwaukee.  Wls. 

Martha  E.  Bowen.*  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Maude  M.  Brakey,*  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Annie  May  Brasher.*  Nashville,  Tenn. 

.Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Brown,*  Vandalla,  111. 

Frankie  Aline  Brown,*  Lyons,  Ind. 

Marjorie  G.  Browne.*  Alton,  111. 

Lawrence  E.  Brudl.*  Mount  Carroll,  III. 

Isabel  M.  Bryer,*  Salinevllle.  Ohio 
Irene  Bunt,*  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Helen  Burgoyne.*  Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada 
Floy  Busey,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

B>^ownle  N.  Bush.  Boulder,  Colo. 

Sister  M.  Marcile  Byrnes,*  Fond  du  Lac,  Wls. 
laiuls  Fred  Callaway,  Greenville,  Tex. 

Lucille  Campbell.*  Canton,  Miss. 

Madalene  Camvln,*  Hlteman,  Iowa 
Virginia  Caperton,*  HattlesWg,  Miss. 

Arthur  Manning  Cardinal.*  Norwood.  N.  T. 

Mary  Carley.  Paris,  Tex. 

.\rmlda  O.  Carlson,*  Superior,  Wls. 

Gertrude  Agnes  Carpenter,*  Mendoclne,  Calif. 

Kathryn  B.  Carpenter,*  Chicago,  111. 

Willie  W.  Carter,*  Detroit.  Mich. 

.Amy  F.  Chapman,*  Beacon,  Iowa 
Virginia  3.  Chlesa,*  Oakland.  Calif. 

Edith  Clark,*  Berkeley.  Calif.  » 

Mildred  Clark,*  Greybull,  Wyo. 

Olive  Pearl  Clark,*  Indlanola.  Iowa 
Madalln  Clough,*  Wyaconda,  Mo. 

Beulah  L.  Cochran,  Newark,  Ohio 
Elizabeth  Bingham  Colbeck.*  Superior,  Wls. 

Matilda  Inez  Company,*  Tiffin,  Ohio 
Winifred  Marie  Conner,*  Kirksvllle,  Mo. 

Lurlnne  Cook,  Glendale,  Calif. 

.Myrtle  Irene  Coons,*  Canton,  Ill. 

Harold  H.  Cooper.*  Thorntown,  Ind. 

Margaret  Lourlne  Copeland.  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

Mary  Inez  Comtek,*  Anthony.  Kant. 

('athleen  A.  Coyne,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Helen  M.  Cronin,*  Champion,  Mich. 

Clara  B.  Cronkrlte,*  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Curran.*  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Prances  Norton  Curry.*  Akron.  Ohio 
.lestle  Mae  Curry,  Riverside.  Calif. 

Catherine  E.  Curtin,  Milford.  Mass. 

N.  Blrtt  Curtis,*  Shanandoah,  Iowa 
Bertie  Daffin,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Mary  S.  Daly.*  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Mrs.  Ada  Davit,  Lexington,  Tex. 

Dorothy  Helen  Davis,*  Llbertyvllle,  Ill. 

Richard  D.  Day,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Laura  Densmore,*  Hammond.  Ind. 

Elizabeth  M.  Dickey,*  Butte,  Mont, 
mien  Dickey.*  Chicago,  III. 

Lavlna  F.  Dille,*  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

.lames  E.  Dillon,*  Graysvllle,  Ohio 
Mildred  Dodge,  San  I^ancisco,  Calif. 

Marie  A.  Doerfer,*  Madison.  Wls. 

Mildred  Doten,*  Alhion,  Nebr. 

Kathleen  V.  Dowling.  West  Springfield,  Mast. 

Nora  Drawe.*  LaGrange,  Mo. 

Gladys  E.  Dunning,*  Huntington,  Calif. 

Mary  Faye  Durr,*  Columbus,  Ohio 
Ethel  Edmondson,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Florence  I3irhardt,*  Akron,  Ohio 


Frances  Elliott,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 
Mabel  E.  Ellis.*  Attica,  Ind. 

I>ucretla  Ida  Ellsworth,*  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Engelbertha,  Celina.  Ohio 
Alice  Estad.*  Red  Wing.  Minn. 

Sister  Esther,  Richmond.  Va. 

Areta  Ingrid  Everson.*  Tillamook,  Oregon 
Clara  P.  Everson,*  Austin,  Minn. 

Sister  Frances  Antonia  Fasemyer,*  Leavenworth,  ha>'» 
Evelyn  A.  Faust,*  Ambler,  Pa. 

Susie  A.  Fell,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Gulda  C.  Fincher,*  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Ethel  A.  Fox,*  Chicago.  Ill. 

Adah  Flemlngton,*  Ellendale.  N.  Dak. 

Helen  M.  Foltz,  Shreve,  Ohio 
Dorothy  M.  Fordjrce,  Parkersburg,  Iowa 
Katharine  Lydia  Frank,*  Monica,  Pa. 

I.iennle  Beatrice  Franklin,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mary  E.  Fruln,*  Kankakee,  HI. 

Bertha  Estella  Frye.  Kenyon.  R.  I. 

Emily  Clara  Gardner,  East  Machias,  Maine 
Virginia  Gertrude  Gardner,*  Fort  Smith,  Aik 
Sister  Marla  George,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Anna  Oildersleeve,*  Wayne.  Nebr. 

Madge  Gilmore,  Nash,  N.  Dak. 

Irma  Glmse.*  Gwinn,  Mich. 

Gertrude  Georgia  Glsln.*  Chicago,  III. 

Gladys  E.  Glen,*  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 
Wills  Pat  Glenn,*  Chlckamauga,  Georgia 
Ethel  Godley,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Gonder.*  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Grace  Goodman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Irene  Berdell  Gordon.*  Windham,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Goss,  Lakeport.  N.  H. 

Eva  G.  Green,*  London.  Ontario,  Canada 
Bessie  A.  Green,*  Osceola,  Wls. 

Mary  Leonard  Green,*  Mason  City,  Iowa 
Ora  H.  Green.*  Osceola,  Wls. 

Maude  Greene.*  Thomson,  Ill. 

Helen  L.  Grenell,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

I..oma  Corine  Greenwell,*  Dallas,  Tex. 

Anita  F.  Greenwood.*  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marie  Aloysliis  Grennan,*  Rock  Falls.  III. 

Mrs.  Rettie  C.  Gumeson,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Violet  E.  Gustafson.*  Duluth,  Minn. 

Florence  E.  Hale,*  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

May  Halfaere,*  Batesvllle,  Ark. 

Alta  Hall.*  Area.  III. 

Natalie  Halllman,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Nora  V.  Hanson,  Volga,  S.  Dak. 

Nell  Happy.  Mayfield,  Ky. 

Kate  Harden,*  Newport.  Ark. 

Florence  M.  Harmon,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 

I.a>ulse  Harris,  Boulder,  Colo. 

James  L.  Harrison,  Fort  VV’ayne,  Ind. 

Beulah  Mae  Hartwlck,  Bloomfield,  Iowa 
Gertrude  M.  Hasselbach.*  Freemont.  Ohio 
Anne  C.  Hassler.*  Plattsmouth,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Hawkins.*  St.  I/>uis,  Mo. 

Selma  A.  Hedman,*  Webster  City,  Iowa 
Nellie  Hewitt,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Iva  Hilburn,  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 

Mabel  Hllding.*  Roseville.  111. 

('harles  William  Hlrth,*  Steubenville,  Ohio 
Cecilia  Holslnger,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Luther  G.  Holt.*  Osceola,  Iowa 
Maud  H.  Hood,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 
May  Duryee  Hopkins,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Olive  Estelle  Hurlburt,*  Corona,  Mich. 

Annie  L.  Ingram,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Alberta  Lee  Ivy,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Miriam  R.  Jackson,*  Marlon,  Iowa 
Gwendolyn  James,  Longmont,  Colo. 

Prances  M.  Jeffers,*  Lake  Geneva,  Wls. 

Ha  Mae  Johnson.  Collins,  Iowa 
Bernice  .Tones,*  Goshen.  Ind. 

Georgie  V.  Jones,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Inez  E.  Jones.*  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex. 

Nettle  E.  Jordan,*  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sister  Catharine  Joseph,  Amherst.  N.  S..  Canada 
Mrs.  Gretchen  M.  Kaechele.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Keeling.*  Chicago,  III. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Keene.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Adcle  Kelly,  New  Orleans,  La. 

I.,urile  Kelly,*  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Minnie  Kennedy.  Longmont,  Colo 
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Alice  W.  Klages,*  Milford,  Conn. 

Mri.  Meybelle  Klelnofen.  Lot  Angelet,  Calif. 
Marlon  Koepcke.*  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bister  M.  Meralda  Konopko,  Ashland,  Wis. 

Eugene  F.  Lackey.*  Pocatella,  Idaho 
Ethel  Landreth,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Janie  Lapeyre,*  New  Orleans,  La. 

Marie  Irene  Lavlgne,  Aylmer  East,  Quebec,  Canada 
Naomi  Ruth  Leader,*  Marengo,  Iowa 
Sister  Mary  Leonella,*  Newbury,  Wls. 

Sister  M.  Llguorl,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Onetta  Lorene  Lockett.  Fort  Worth.  Tei. 

Grace  E.  Lockhart.  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mary  Helen  Lococo,*  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Bonnie  Faye  Lott,  Paris,  Tez. 

Oladlce  Love,  Dallas,  Tez. 

Sister  Mary  Mlleta  Ludwig,  Milford,  Iowa 
Iona  Lyon,*  Normal,  Ill. 

Nan  Louise  MacCabe,*  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mary  H.  Macklln.  Bakersfleld.  Calif. 

Ethel  Markham.  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Lena  M.  Marson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Martha  W’oodward  Mayo,*  Washington,  Pa. 
Bister  Anne  McCormick,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Marian  Katherine  McCullough,  Bums.  Oregon 
Bra  McDuffie.*  Nettleton,  Miss. 

Imogens  Megee,  Rushrille.  Ind. 

Elma  I.  Mellor,  Riddle,  Oregon 
Mrs.  Pauline  V.  Miller,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Naomi  Lourlna  Moon,  Burns,  Oregon 
N.  B.  Morrison,  lola,  Kans. 

Mellle  Morrow,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Ethel  8.  Nash,*  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Viola  H.  Nereauz.*  Gladstone,  Mich. 

Adah  Nelson,*  Leland.  Ill. 

Ruth  Noble.*  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Vers  O.  OgllTle.  Glace  Bay,  Nora  Scotia,  Canada 
Anna  Rose  O'Neill,  Chester,  Pa. 

Rose  Palllet,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Mary  L.  Parkam.  Nashrllle,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Patterson.  Santa  Anna,  Tez. 

Mrs.  Blanche  P.  Patton.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Hilda  Peterson.*  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Edith  Anne  Phenicle,*  Tonganozle,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Mildred  P.  Pike.  Prescott,  Arlz. 

Agnes  Plrkl,*  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Dora  H.  Pitts.*  Detroit.  Minn. 

Mary  Foreman  Porter.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Ruby  L.  Pratt,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Florence  L.  Puckett,  Maryrllle,  Mo. 

Sister  Raphael.  Wallace,  Idaho 
Nina  Marie  Reason,*  Harvey,  III. 

Evelyn  Grace  Reed.*  Elgin,  HI. 

Mary  Beatrice  Reed.*  Akron,  Ohio 
Eleanor  Rhodes.  Springfield,  Ohio 
Myrtle  M.  Riley,*  Perry,  Iowa 
Otelia  Schumer.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Sister  Margaret  Mary.  Waterville,  Maine 
Sister  Scholastics  Fey,  Hamilton,  Md. 

C.  J.  Skinner.  Montrose.  Colo. 

Dorothy  B.  Stokes,  Greeley.  Colo. 

Carl  Strong,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Hal  Swanson.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Mildred  E.  Taft,  Malden,  Mass. 

Opal  A.  Webster.  Greeley,  Colo. 

Charlotte  G.  Williams,  Sweetwater,  Tez. 

Anna  M.  Young.  Boston,  Mass. 

Louise  A.  Bennett,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Brown,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Luells  Bullock,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Archie  Burnett,  Sapulpa.  Okla. 

Daisy  K.  Burre,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Sallle  Campbell,  Talladega  Springs.  Ala. 

Sister  Mary  Cecilia.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tez. 

Mildred  B.  Clark.  Oshkosh,  Wls. 

Alice  Marie  Clyncke,  Boulder,  Colo. 

C.  W.  Conard,  Boone,  Iowa 
Ollle  Coz,  Sapulpa.  Okla. 

Mrs.  Pearl  8.  Crawford.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
IHolse  Dayvault,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Louise  M.  Dreves,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Addle  Mae  Durham,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Helen  Fincher.  Greeley.  Colo. 

Mary  Ann  Garvin,  Clinton.  Iowa 
Lettye  E.  George,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Sister  Mary  Geraldine.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Louise  Gresham,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Margaret  Grossenbacher,  Greeley.  Colo. 

Ollvene  Hope  Hahn,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 
Thelma  Mae  Harvey,  Niwot,  Colo. 

Beatrice  E.  Hayes,  Greeley.  Colo. 

Bethel  Hendley.  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Hermann,  Brownsville,  Tez. 

Aria  Holden.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Nathalla  Hutchison,  Greeley,  Colo. 


Sister  M.  of  St.  Joachim,  E.  E.  San  Antonio,  Tez. 
Sister  Mary  Immaculata,  Denver.  Colo. 

Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Johnston,  Prescott.  Aril. 

Delia  Johnson,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Kathryn  F.  Johnson,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Lillian  S.  Johnston.  Greeley,  Colo. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Kennedy,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Myrtle  L.  Kawalke,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Florene  M.  Krantz.  Dubuque.  Iowa 
Lillie  Venable  Lewis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mildred  L.  Lewis,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Long,  Springfield.  Ohio 
Mabel  A.  McCann,  Wilton,  Wls. 

Sister  M.  Michael.  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Annie  Ruth  Miller,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Delilah  K.  Nalley,  Pulaski,  Iowa 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Nash.  Slaton,  Tez. 

Mattie  A.  O'Neal,  Port  Worth.  Tez. 

Mrs.  Annie  Patton,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hazel  M.  Penn,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Nell  Plerceall,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Nellie  Rockefeller,  Peoria.  HI. 

Rosa  Schoenfeld.  Boulder.  Colo. 

Jo  B.  Sherman.  Springfield.  Mo. 

Nellie  R.  Sims,  Kingston,  Wis. 

Miriam  D.  Stephens,  Boulder.  Colo. 

Jake  Stratman,  Terrll,  Iowa 
Mildred  L.  Swain,  Spencer,  Iowa 
I.ienore  Steinberg,  Oshkosh.  Wls. 

Mrs.  Ida  Thompson,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Cornelia  TJepkema,  Oshkosh,  Wls. 

Edith  TJepkema.  Oshkosh,  Wls. 

Edythe  Traylor,  Sapulpa.  Okla. 

Hazel  M.  Vegh,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Florence  L.  Waterhouse,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Nannye  Ellis  Watters,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Merle  Wellman.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Berta  Laldes  Wells,  Mountain  View,  Okla. 

Gladys  Williams  Wood,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Laura  Wurtzel,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Valda  Mae  Robinson,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Mattie  Lee  Rogers,*  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

Hazel  M.  Rosenberry,*  Madison,  S.  Dak. 

Esther  R.  Rosenqulst,*  Lake  Mills,  Iowa 
Olive  Harford  Ross,*  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Faye  M.  Rouse,*  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

Harold  Rucker,*  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Hazel  M.  Scanlan,*  Washington,  D.  C. 

Theodora  Schut.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Mildred  Anastlcla  Schwartz,*  Champaign,  Ill. 
Wlnnlfred  A.  Seeley.*  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Shanks,  Houston,  Tez. 

E.  Grace  Sheehan.*  Gary,  Ind. 

Sister  Mary  Angela,*  Chicago.  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Febronla,*  Fond  du  Lac.  Wls. 

Sister  Mary  Mazlmllla,*  Chicago.  HI. 

Sister  Mary  Rita,*  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Urban,*  Fond  du  Lac,  Wls. 

Etta  C.  Skene,*  Springfield,  Mo. 

DVe  Slack,  Paris,  Tez. 

Mary  Louise  Smith.*  Morencl,  Mich. 

Ann  Sobel,*  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Edith  Murl  Spence,  Pomeroy.  Ohio 
Bertha  Anne  Spencer,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Lois  Winifred  Stephens,*  Newark,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Ethel  Forbes  Stringer.  Elmhurst,  HI. 

Irma  M.  Stutzer,*  Cicero  Ill. 

Marie  Sullivan,*  Clarion,  Iowa 
l4icy  K.  Sutton,*  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Merle  M.  Swanson,*  Stambaugh,  Mich. 

Mildred  Swenson,*  Hillsboro,  N.  Dak. 

Victoria  Swenson.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Eva  M.  Thompson,*  Comstock,  Nebr. 

Dora  E.  Tozor,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Evelyn  Truedson,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Roberta  J.  Van  Her  Kar,*  Pontiac,  Ill. 

Edra  Van  £>ery,*  Mason  City,  Iowa 
T,ucy  Vlele.  Boulder.  Colo. 

Nellie  Irene  Walker,*  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Alice  Ward.*  Whitewater,  Wls. 

Daisy  O.  Westbrook,*  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pauline  Wllhau.*  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Mary  Lolse  Williams,*  Pulton.  Ky. 

J.  O.  Wlngard,  Great  Falls,  8.  C. 

Ruth  M.  Youngberg,*  Dawson,  Minn. 

Thyra  E  Youngberg,  Dawson.  Minn. 

Carol  V.  Adams,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Julio  P.  Baba,  Guayama,  P.  R. 

Margaret  A.  Rlock,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Katherine  Frances  Boggs,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Cora  E.  Brown,  Greeley.  Colo. 

Mrs.  Lola  Parker  Calhoun,  Sherman.  Tez. 
Raymond  Edwin  Clark,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rose  B.  Cook,  Colorado  Springs.  Oolo. 

Catherine  Mary  Davis,  Denver,  Colo. 
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,!A(Vzy  Tork  Qity  Teachers  T)  is  cuss 
Fundamentals  of  (Commercial  Education 

J^cal  ^Association  has  ^^ecord  <iAttendance 
Report  by  Archibald  Alan  Bowie 


U  ^CONSIDERABLE  hope  is  again  be- 
#  ing  held  out  by  local  school  officials 
that  an  understanding  will  be  reached 
with  the  State  authorities  whereby  the  di¬ 
plomas  issued  by  commercial,  technical,  and 
vocational  high  schools  will  be  recognized  by 
the  Regents  in  issuing  qualifying  certificates 
for  admission  to  professional  schools,  it  was 
learned  today.  As  the  regulations  now  stand 
the  State  Education  Department  insists  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  students  in  these 
schools  must  be  in  the  subjects  specified  for 
each  certificate.  This  ruling,  which  was 
handed  down  late  in  the  fall,  aroused  a  storm 
of  protest  from  local  principals  of  the  schools 
affected. 

“Many  of  the  misunderstandings  that  have 
arisen  over  this  decision  were  clarified  and  a 
better  understanding  established  between  the 
local  and  State  officials  following  the  recent 
visit  to  New  York  of  Dr.  James  Sullivan, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation.  In  addressing  a  large  gathering  of 
commercial  teachers  here.  Dr.  Sullivan  said: 

“  Tt  was  headlined  in  the  newspapers  in 
New  York,  “Commercial  Education  Con¬ 
demned  in  Preference  to  the  Academic.” 
Nothing  was  farther  from  my  mind  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  commercial,  technical,  and  vocational 
schools  regarding  qualifying  certificates  for 
entering  professional  schools.  Dr.  Downing 
found  that  academic  diplomas  were  being 
issued  and  the  subjects  that  he  thought  were 
the  foundation  of  those  diplomas  were  not 
the  subjects  that  he  thought  they  were.’ 

“As  a  suggestion  Dr.  Sullivan  said,  ‘Now 
if  there  are  certain  subjects  listed  as  required 
for  admission  to  these^  professional  schools 
that  you  do  not  think  should  be  listed  and 
certain  ones  omitted  that  should  be  listed, 
then  your  proper  line  of  procedure  is  to  lay 
your  case  before  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Professional  Education.’  ” 

We  have  quoted  from  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World.  The  meeting  referred  to  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  New  York  City  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Teachers’  Association  and  was  perhaps 
the  largest  and  most  important  meeting  it  has 
held.  The  Southeast  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel 


Pennsylvania  was  crowded  to  its  limits  and 
many  distinguished  gues.ts  were  in  attendance. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Cahill,  first  assistant  at  Julia 
Richman  High  School,  New  York,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  topic,  declared  that  the  present 
qualifications  for  a  commercial  diploma  are 
“inadequate,  meager  and  absurd,”  and  that 
commercial  teachers  ought  no  longer  to  take 
the  blame  for  the  “incompetent  young  men 
and  women  that  the  high  schools  are  sending 
into  the  business  world.”  As  remedies  for 
existing  conditions  she  suggested  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  several  more  commercial  subjects 
in  the  “required”  group  of  studies  and  a 
“sensible,  frank,  honest  discussion”  of  the 
entire  problem. 

Commercial  Credits  and  Requirements 

At  present  only  ten  credits  are  allowed  for 
commercial  subjects  out  of  a  total  of  72  re¬ 
quired.  While  of  course  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  good  academic  training,  when  one  is 
training  for  a  life  career  the  credit  allowed 
is  altc^ether  inadequate.  Miss  Cahill  advo¬ 
cated  the  introduction  of  bookkeeping  and 
typewriting — the  modern  form  of  handwrit¬ 
ing — as  required  subjects.  She  also  expressed 
the  view  that  with  the  way  paved  for  action 
the  commercial  teachers  were  now  ready  to 
organize  a  sustained  fight  for  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  right  of  their  students  in  this  field 
of  education. 

Commercial  Courses  Need  Advocates  on 
State  Board 

Mr.  C.  O.  Thompson,  principal  of  Mount 
Vernon  Commercial  High  School,  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York,  attacked  the  problem 
from  thhe  questioning  attitude.  He  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  present  course  as  pre¬ 
scribed  and  had  several  suggestions  to  make 
in  this  respect.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Sullivan 
that  a  great  deal  of  research  work  should  be 
done  and  study  given  to  the  problems  that 
confront  commercial  teachers. 

A  vital  problem  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Thompson  was  one  of  administration  at  Al¬ 
bany.  Proper  representation  for  commercial 
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education  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  should  be  had.  He  cited  the  fact  that 
vocational  work  was  thoroughly  represented, 
whereas  the  interests  of  the  commercial 
teacher  were  inadequately  represented. 

Commerce  Highs  Unable  to  Qualify 
Students  for  Diplomas  Under 
New  Ruling 

Mr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York,  who 
took  exception  to  the  ruling  relative  to  the 
qualifying  certificates,  stated  that  if  this 
ruling  is  carried  out  it  will  destroy  the  real 
commercial  courses  in  the  various  schools. 
He  said  that  in  the  high  school  of  commerce, 
certain  specialized  courses  in  Economics  and 
Mathematics  had  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  young  men  an  unusual 
equipment  for  the  field  of  business.  If  these 
young  men  are  required  to  spend  their  time 
on  academic  subjects  in  order  to  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  examination  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  elect  these  higher  com¬ 
mercial  courses  which  represent  the  real 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  commercial 
education. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  if  the  ruling 
is  maintained  such  a  school  as  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  will  become  an  edu¬ 
cational  blind  alley.  If  the  boy  takes  a 
thorough-going  preparation  for  the  field  of 
business  and  specializes  in  accountancy  he  will 
find  after  he  has  completed  his  studies  in  the 
high  school  and  in  the  colleges  offering  in¬ 
struction  in  accountancy  that  he  is  ineligible 
to  take  the  examination  even  though  he  has 
successfully  completed  four  years  of  work  in 
an  approved  secondary  school.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  will  not  accept  any  course  w'hich  is  not 
made  up  predominantly  of  academic  subjects. 

The  ruling  says  in  effect  that  boys  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  accountancy  had  ^tter  do  so 
by  studying  a  modern  language,  geometry  and 
science  than  by  studying  elementary  account¬ 
ing  and  subjects  which  are  related  to  it,  such 
as  business  mathematics,  business  organization, 
merchandising. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Commissioner  Sullivan, 
the  association  will  cooperate  with  other  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  of  the  city  and  state  to  take 
up  these  various  matters  and  work  out  the 
details  of  a  comprehensive  program,  an¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Baker,  principal  of  the 
Yonkers  High  School  of  Commerce  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association. 

Preliminary  work  in  this  respect  is  being 
done,  and  close  cooperation  with  all  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  is  suggested  and  requested  by 
Mr,  Baker. 


More  Helps 

FOR 

Shorthand  Teachers 


Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg 
Shorthand 

by  MUm  Lulu  M.  Wextenhaver, 
Univeraity  of  Indiana 

A  teacher’s  book  giving  detailed  lesson  plans 
for  each  lesson  in  the  Gregg  Manual,  and  each 
subdivision  in  a  Manual  lesson.  It  discusses 
both  subject  matter  and  method.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated  with  shorthand  characters.  185  v  pages; 
cloth,  postpaid.  $1.25  net 

Analytical  Lessons  in 
Gregg  Shorthand 

by  Mr  a.  Minnie  DeMotte  Frick, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Contains  comprehensive  and  unusual  material 
for  teachers.  It  is  also  a  supplementary  book 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  with  th,: 
Manual.  Fully  illustrated  with  shorthand 
characters.  356  -f-  xix  pages;  cloth,  post¬ 
paid.  $2.75 

Letters  from  Famous  People 

by  S.  D.  Green 

A  book  of  300  pages,  containing  letters  from 
famous  men  and  women  in  the  various  busi¬ 
nesses  and  professions.  The  letters,  written 
as  messages  to  the  commercial  students  of  the 
Trenton  High  School,  make  a  unique  collection 
of  inspirational  material  for  dictation  purposes. 
300  pages;  cloth,  postpaid.  $1.20 


Word  and  Sentence  Drills 
in  Gregg  Shorthand 

by  Mark  /.  Markett 

Contains  lists  of  words  illustrating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  system  as  set  forth  in  the  Manual; 
also  sentences  and  business  letters  for  dicta¬ 
tion  purposes.  All  in  type.  123  -f  iv  pages; 
cloth,  postpaid.  $  *60 

The  Individual  Promotion  Method 
for  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand 

by  Chalmera  L.  Brewbaker 

Exercises  on  each  lesson  in  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Manual,  so  designed  that  the  student  may 
progress  as  rapidly  as  he  is  able  to  assimilate 
the  principles  studied.  159  pages;  pad  form, 
postpaid.  $1.50 

Order  from  neareat  office 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco  London 
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f  EDITORIAL  COMMENT  | 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Is  Tour  Shorthand  Teaching  (Constructive 
or  zlSCechanical? 


7^  HE  other  day  we  were  talking  with 
a  school  man  who  has  the  disagreeable 
habit  of  thinking.  We  say  disagreeable 
because  it  is  generally  recognized  that  in  this 
age  of  canned  culture  the  average  human  mind 
has  become  more  or  less  of  a  selective  receiv¬ 
ing  set  which  automatically  tunes  out  anything 
which  might  challenge  it  to  function  normally. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  said, 
“Take  the  teaching  of  shorthand,  for  example. 
The  subject  matter  of  shorthand  is  distinctly 
limited.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  prin¬ 
ciples  with  their  application  to  be  learned.  The 
principles  themselves  are  simple  and  few  in 
number.  When  the  teacher  learns  these,  so 
far  as  the  subject  matter  of  shorthand  is  con¬ 
cerned.  he  is  through. 

“This  may  take  some  time,  and  usually  does 
take  several  years’  experience  in  teaching  and 
irt  learning  to  absorb  the  full  philosophy  of 
the  system  he  is  teaching,  and  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  idiosyncrasies  that  are  in¬ 
separable  from  any  art.  Shorthand  is  no 
exception  in  this  respect;  it  is  an  art  as  well 
as  a  science. 

“And  it  is  just  this  fact,  the  idea  that  we 
are  through  with  the  learning  of  the  system, 
that  causes  the  average  teacher  to  fail.  He 
knows  the  system — and  perhaps  too  well  for 
the  good  of  his  students,  because  ‘the  display 
of  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.’  He  settles 
right  down  to  a  formula.  Having  nothing 
more  to  learn  in  the  way  of  shorthartd,  his 
mind  becomes  static.  His  teaching  becomes 
mechanical.  But  that  is  merely  a  state  of 
mind,  as  I  shall  presently  point  out. 

“The  teacher  of  history  or  economics  or 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem.  Because  the  teacher  of  his¬ 
tory  knows  the  essential  facts  of  history  does 
not  qualify  him  to  teach  history  as  it  should 
be  taught;  he  knows  that  history  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  information.  The  mastery  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  economics  does  not  con¬ 


stitute  a  teacher-equipment  in  the  subject.  A 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar  does 
not  make  an  English  teacher.  These  are 
recognized  by  the  wide-awake  teachers  of 
these  subjects  and  they  are  constantly  seek¬ 
ing,  earnestly  and  eagerly,  to  develop  the  con¬ 
structive  side  of  their  teaching. 

“The  shorthand  teacher,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
realize  the  possibilities  of  his  subject,  because 
of  the  state  of  mind  just  referred  to.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  subject  that  is  of  concern 
to  so  great  a  number  which  has  greater  possi¬ 
bilities  for  constructive  teaching  development. 
How  many  shorthand  teachers,  in  the  first 
place,  really  know  their  subject?  I  mean  by 
that,  know  shorthand  well  enough  to  write  it 
correctly  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
easily  and  rapidly,  and  who  can  read  it  fluently. 
How  many  have  adopted,  with  modifications 
of  course,  the  methodology  of  teaching  other 
subjects  which  has  been  developed  through  the 
ages?  How  many,  for  example,  go  to  their 
classes  daily  with  nothing  more  than  a  general 
background  of  knowledge  to  draw  upon  in¬ 
stead  of  preparing  for  that  forty-minute 
period,  or  whatever  it  is,  with  as  great  care 
as  if  they  were  going  to  present  some  impor¬ 
tant  theory  to  an  assemblage  of  a  thousand 
people?  How  many  have  organized  lesson 
plans  which  will  enable  them  to  get  effective 
results  economically  in  time  and  labor — for 
both  teacher  and  pupil  ?  How  many  have 
thought  of  the  relationship  between  English 
and  shorthand  and  planned  their  work  to  cor¬ 
relate  these  subjects  in  the  most  effective  way? 

“These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
opportunities  for  constructive  and  research 
work  which  might  yield  amazing  results.  The 
shorthand  teacher’s  job  is  as  much  of  a 
‘thinking’  job  as  that  of  the  teacher  of  any 
other  subject.  The  opportunities  for  construc¬ 
tive  work  in  it  are  unlimited.  The  learning 
of  shorthand  carries  with  it  educational  values 
of  great  importance  even  under  unfavorable 
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methods  of  instruction;  they  are  inseparable 
from  it.  The  properly  equipped  shorthand 
teacher  who  takes  a  professional  pride  in  his 
advancement  has  an  opportunity  for  vastly 
increasing  these.” 

This,  after  all,  is  only  one  man’s  opinion, 
and  it  probably  will  be  resented  by  many  who 
think  they  are  doing  a  constructive  job.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  enough  truth  in  it  when  ap¬ 


plied  to  the  whole  of  the  shorthand  teaching 
profession  to  make  it  worth  while  to  think 
about  how  much  of  it  applies  to  us  as  individ¬ 
uals.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  teaching  shorthand  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  and  unless  some  of  us  come 
to  the  problem  with  fresh  minds  and  an  in¬ 
domitable  will  to  conquer  it,  we  shall  make  no 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  our  pro¬ 
fession. 


Obituary 

Marvin  M.  Lain 


/'  T  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  on  February  12  of  Mr.  Marvin  M. 
Lain,  president  of  the  Lain  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Lain  was  born  in  Bolivar,  Texas,  in 
1876.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  business  school  in  Indianapolis,  and 
was  active  in  the  promotion  of  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  commercial  education. 

Mr.  Lain,  a  shorthand  enthusiast,  was 
master  of  a  great  number  of  shorthand  sys¬ 
tems.  In  the  early  nineties  he  took  up  the 
study  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  later  intro¬ 
duced  the  system  into  the  Vories  Business 
College  of  Indianapolis,  where  he  taught,  with 
Mrs.  Lain,  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the 
organization  of  his  own  institution  in  1904. 
Among  the  well-known  teachers  who  studied 


in  Mr.  Lain’s  classes  are,  O.  E.  Robinson, 
for  many  years  connected  with  Heald’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  San  Francisco;  Conrad  Morris, 
South  Side  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana;  J.  C.  Tritch,  principal  of  International 
College,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  George  W. 
Scott,  principal  of  Palo  Verde  Valley  Union 
High  School,  Blythe,  California;  Frank  Yen- 
ner,  principal  of  Commercial  Department, 
Portsmouth  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Ohio; 
and  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  general  manager,  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Lain’s  departure  will  be  mourned  by  a 
host  of  people  who  were  indebted  to  him  for 
a  successful  start  in  the  business  world.  We 
tender  his  widow  and  family  our  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy  in  their  bereavement. 


90%  Gregg  Writer  Clubs 

(Continued  from  page  eSe) 


Ohio 

Xeiile  H.  A.  Smith,  Wllberforce  UnlTersttr,  Wllbcrforee 

Oregon 

Mary  A.  Parklnion,  Oregon  City  High  School,  Oregon  City 
Anne  Tow,  Senior  High  School,  Salem 

Pennsylvania 

Edna  O.  Wenti,  High  School,  Manhelm 

Siam 

Brother  T.ouli  Oonaaga,  St.  aabrlel'a  College,  Samsen, 
Bangkok 

South  Dakota 

Nola  Iforgan,  Winner  High  School,  Winner 


Texas 

Paul  W.  Mllaro,  High  School,  Breckenrldge 
B.  Winston,  Texarkana  High  School,  Texarkana 


Washington 

Mildred  Gibson,  Port  Washington  Bay  Union  High  School, 
SllTerdale 

Clara  Smiley,  Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma 


Wisconsin 

St.  Mary's  Springs  Academy.  Fond  du  Lae 
Florence  M.  Laney,  High  School.  Sun  Prairie 
Marie  8.  Benson.  State  Normal  School.  Whitewater 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Amey,  Woodland  High  School,  Woodland 


April  Nineteen  Twenty-Six 
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'Directory  of 

Summer  Schools  for  Teachers 

PECIAL  COURSES  in  Commercial -Teacher  Training  will  be  offered  this 
ij  summer  at  the  following  Schools  according  to  announcements  sent  us  recently. 

This  list  includes  all  schools  from  whom  information  is  now  on  hand.  Any 
additional  listings  received  before  April  1  will  be  reported  in  our  May  issue. 


Alabama 

University  of  Alabama,  Summer  School,  Uni¬ 
versity.  , 

Courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand.  Touch  Typewrit¬ 
ing  (SoRelle’s  “New  Rational”  method).  Pen¬ 
manship  (Palmer  Method),  Accounting — Is  and 
2s,  and  Commercial  Mathematics. 

First  term  begins  June  2 — Closes  July  13. 
Second  term  begins  July  14 — Closes  August  17. 
John  R.  McLure,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Director 
of  the  Summer  School. 

A  rizona 

Northern  Arizona  State  Teachers  College, 
Flagstaff. 

Courses  in  accounting,  Gregg  Shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  secretarial  practice,  salesmanship  and 
business  efficiency,  and  penmanship.  These 
courses  are  designed  not  only  to  give  knowledge 
and  skill  in  subject  matter  and  application,  but 
also  methods  and  devices  which  will  enable  the 
prospective  teacher  to  be  more  practical  and  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  classroom. 

The  length  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  ten  weeks: 
First  Half — 5  weeks,  Second  Half — S  weeks. 
Students  may  enroll  for  either  a  half  or  a  full 
quarter. 

Opening  date — June  14.  Closing  date — ^Au¬ 
gust  20. 

Tom  O.  Bellwood,  Head,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

A rkansas 

Draughon’s  Practical  Business  College,  Little 
Rock. 

Special  classes  organized  first  and  second  Mon¬ 
days  in  June  and  July;  specialized  intensive 
course  in  methods  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand 
and  Rational  Typewriting. 

Six  to  eight  weeks. 

D.  L.  Lacy,  Director. 

California 

Humboldt  State  Teachers  College  and  Junior 
College,  Areata. 

Courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  candidates  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  general  elementary  credential,  the 

kindergarten-primary  credential,  the  junior  high 
school  credential,  the  administration  credential 
for  elementary  schools,  the  supervision  creden¬ 
tial  (Class  A),  the  teachers  college  diploma, 
and  electives  in  junior  college. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  21. 

Ralph  W.  gwetinau,  Director. 


Armstrong  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Berkeley. 

Classes  in  Education  for  Citizenship,  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology  and  Principles  of  Teaching, 
Practice  Teaching,  Principles  of  Education, 
Public  Education  in  California,  Administration 
of  Commercial  Education,  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Accounting,  Business  Mathematics, 
English,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  and  Type¬ 
writing. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  29. 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Director. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

For  teachers  and  business  men  and  women, 
courses  in  accounting,  marketing,  employment 
management,  labor  economics  are  of  value; 
sixty-three  courses  are  listed  in  Education, 
covering  educational  psychology,  special  prob¬ 
lems  in  teaching,  and  high  school  education. 
Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — ^June  21. 

Dean  Harold  L.  Bruce,  Director. 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Studies,  1121  South  Hill  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

Courses  in  beginning  and  advanced  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  business  mathe¬ 
matics,  business  English,  secretarial  practice, 
and  office  training.  Advanced  subjects  in  ac¬ 
counting,  commerce,  and  finance  may  be  elected 
in  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Ten  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  21. 

Address  inquiries  to  Registrar. 

University  of  California,  Southern  Branch, 
Los  Angeles. 

Department  of  Vocational  Education.  “Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Org^anization  and  Supervision  of  a 
Department,”  and  “Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting,”  by  A.  E.  Bullock. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — ^June  26.  Closing  date — ^Au- 
gust  8. 

Dean  Thomas  M.  Putnam,  Berkeley,  Director. 
Information  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Office,  815  Hill  Street  Building. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  College,  Transportation  Building,  7th 
and  Los  Angeles  Streets,  Los  Angeles. 

Evening  and  late  afternoon  classes  in  Com¬ 
merce  and  Business  Administration,  Liberal 
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Arts,  and  Education  are  conducted  by  regular 
faculty  members  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Courses  meet  the  requirements  for 
college  degrees  and  Teachers’  Credentials.  In 
addition  there  are  evening  classes  in  practical 
subjects  of  interest  to  business  people. 

8  weeks. 

Opening  date — ^July  S.  Closing  date — August  28. 
T.  W.  MacQuarrie,  Ph.D.,  Director. 

Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries,  San 
Francisco. 

Courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  allied 
subjects. 

Elliott  M.  Smith,  Manager. 

Stanford  University. 

Elementary  and  intermediate  classes  in  secre¬ 
tarial  training.  (AI  and  All.)  Instruction  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  In  the  elementary 
course  the  first  12  lessons  of  the  Gregg  Manual 
are  completed.  In  the  intermediate  course  these 
12  lessons  are  reviewed  and  the  Manual  com¬ 
pleted.  Dictation  is  given  throughout  both 
courses,  and  transcription  work  is  taken  up  in 
the  second  course. 

Two  terms — ^first  term  begins  June  22  and  ends 
July  31.  The  second  term  begins  August  2 
and  ends  August  28. 

John  Sellards,  Dean  of  Summer  Quarter. 
Nathaniel  Sanders,  Director. 

Colorado 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 

Bookkeeping,  beginning  and  advanced  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  penmanship,  business  course. 
Two  terms,  June  19-July  23  and  July  26- 
August  27. 

Opening  date — June  21. 

George  T.  Avery,  Director. 

Colorado  State  Teachers’  College,  Greeley. 

Teachers’  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting, 
liookkeeping,  penmanship,  accounting,  methods 
of  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

Summer  quarter  begins  June  15  and  the  first 
term  of  six  weeks  ends  July  24.  The  second 
term  begins  July  27  and  ends  August  26. 

.^.  O.  Colvin,  Director. 

Georgia 

Pryan-Hatton  Business  College,  Atlanta. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Two  terms — 6  and  12  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  7. 

S.  P.  Hatton;  and  Thomas  L.  Bryan. 

Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute,  Pocatello. 

Classes  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  penmanship,  bookkeeping  and 
allied  commercial  subjects,  as  well  as  theory 
courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Nine  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  7. 

H.  C.  Goggins.  Director, 


Illinois 

Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Carbondale. 

Beginning  typewriting,  advanced  typewriting. 
Theory  review  of  Gregg  Shorthand  if  asked  for. 
Six  weeks. 

June  16,  1926. 

Emma  Francis,  Director. 

Gregg  School,  Chicago. 

Special  theory  and  advanced  courses  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  Methods  of  teaching 
shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping  and  related 
Subjects.  A  course  in  educational  psychology 
offering  three  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
will  be  given. 

Six  weeks. 

July  7 — August  13. 

Henry  J.  Holm,  Principal. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Commerce  and 
Administration  School,  Chicago. 

396.  The  Teaching  of  Stenography  and  Typewrit¬ 
ing.  A  course  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  to  teach  stenography  and  typewriting 
and  for  those  already  teaching  who  wish  to 
render  their  teaching  more  effective.  A  critical 
study  is  made  of  (1)  the  background  of  the 
present  situation  with  respect  to  the  teaching 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting;  (2)  the  objectives 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting;  (3)  the  psycho¬ 
logical  laws  governing  the  acquisition  of  skill; 
(4)  the  organization  of  material;  (5)  the  teach¬ 
ing  technique;  (6)  the  standards,  tests,  and 
measurements. 

Prerequisite:  A  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 

shorthand  and  the  theory  of  touch  typewriting. 
DM.  First  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Miss  Brewington. 

397.  Materials  for  the  Teaching  of  Short¬ 
hand. — Special  studies  looking  toward  the  pro¬ 
duction,  selection,  and  arrangement  of  materials 
for  use  in  teaching  shorthand  by  the  direct 
method. 

Prerequisite:  C.  &  A.  396  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  M.  First  term,  4:30,  Miss 
Brewington. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  21. 

Ann  Brewington,  Director. 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Ma¬ 
comb. 

Methods  in  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  penmanship,  and  related  commercial 
subjects. 

Six  weeks. 

Opens  June  7. 

D.  C.  Beighey,  Director. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 

Elementary  and  advanced  accounting,  market¬ 
ing,  business  organization,  economics,  beginni-’g 
and  advanced  shorthand,  beginning  and  ad¬ 
vanced  typewriting,  practice  teaching,  general 
courses. 

Two  terms,  six  weeks  each. 

Opening  date  some  time  in  June  (not  given 
definitely) . 

Arthur  Williams,  EHrector. 
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Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy, 

Methods  of  presentation,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
dictation,  business  subjects. 

Six  weeks. 

June  1,  1926. 

T.  E.  Musselman,  A.M.,  Director. 

Indiana 

Indiana  University,  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  Bloomington. 

13T.  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting.  This 
course  is  planned  for  those  students  who  con¬ 
template  the  teaching  of  touch  typewriting. 
The  course  will  include  the  following:  lectures 
and  discussions  on  the  psychology  and  pedagogy 
of  typewriting;  methods  of  developing  speed 
and  accuracy;  the  importance  of  rhythmic  type¬ 
writing;  the  mechanism  of  the  typewriter;  out¬ 
lining  of  courses  for  high  school;  comparison 
of  different  methods;  progress  graphs  and  speed 
charts;  methods  of  grading. 

Prerequisites,  Commerce  40,  41.  (1  credit.) 

Miss  Westenhaver. 

13S.  Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography.  This 
course  is  planned  for  those  students  who  con¬ 
template  the  teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  The 
following  points  will  be  emphasized:  the  history 
of  Gregg  Shorthand,  the  educational  and  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  shorthand,  the  correlation  of 
shorthand  with  other  subjects;  a  review  of  the 
principles  of  the  system  with  special  reference 
to  the  theory;  instruction  in  methods  on  each 
lesson  covering  presentation,  application,  and 
examination;  methods  of  developing  shorthand 
theory  and  speed  work;  penmanship  drills, 
phrase  writing,  rapid  reading;  methods  of  dic¬ 
tation,  relative  merits  of  dictation  tests;  dis¬ 
cussions,  demonstrations,  and  criticisms. 
Prerequisites,  Commerce  42,  43.  (2  credits.) 

Miss  Westenhaver. 

Eight  and  one-half  weeks. 

Opens  June  11. 

Dean  VV'm.  A.  Rawles,  Director. 

Central  Normal  College,  Danville. 

Beginning  and  advanced  courses  in  shorthand, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  accounting,  law,  office 
practice  and  methods,  and  other  college  work. 
Twelve  weeks. 

June  7  to  August  13. 

Mrs.  Laura  C.  Niswander. 

Lockyear’s  Business  College,  Evansville. 

Normal  courses  in  all  commercial  subjects. 

July  12-August  20. 

Thomas  H.  Black,  Director. 

Ball  Teachers’  College,  Muncie. 

Intermediate  and  advanced  shorthand  classes 
and  special  methods  course. 

Two  six- week  terms. 

June  21-July  24,  and  July  26-August  28. 

M.  E.  Studebaker,  Director. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute. 

<  Shorthand,  typewriting,  accounting,  and  methods 
in  commercial  education. 

Six  weeks. 

Opens  June  21. 

Shepherd  Young,  Director. 


Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 

.411  classes  in  commercial  work  arranged  to  meet 
demand  for  teachers’  work. 

Twelve  weeks. 

June  14,  1926. 

Prof.  M.  E.  Zimmerman,  Director. 

Iowa 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 

Advertising;  commercial  correspondence;  com¬ 
mercial  law;  accounting;  machine  accounting; 
business  organization;  retail  merchandising; 
teaching  commercial  subjects;  business  publica¬ 
tions;  shorthand,  typewriting,  penmanship. 

Twelve  weeks. 

Opens  June  2. 

Dr.  Homer  H.  Seerley,  President.' 

Penn  School  of  Commerce,  Oskaloosa. 

Regular  commercial  courses  for  teachers.  Twelve 
hours  of  college  credit  may  be  earned  in  sum¬ 
mer  school.  Certificate  to  teach  is  granted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  without  examina¬ 
tion  to  those  who  meet  the  requirements. 

Twelve  weeks. 

Opens  June  14. 

If.  D.  Proffitt,  Director. 

Kansas 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia, 
Emporia. 

Classes  in  elementary  stenography,  typewriting, 
accounting;  cost  accounting,  penmanship,  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence,  secretarial  training. 

Eight  weeks. 

Opens  June  1. 

Normal  Triplett,  Director. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Hays. 

Shorthand,  covering  the  principles  of  Manual. 
Typewriting,  elementary  course.  Possibly  meth¬ 
ods  in  above. 

Nine  weeks. 

June  1,  1926. 

Harriet  Schwenker,  Director. 

Kentucky 

Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green. 

Teacher  training  course  and  methods  courses 
for  both  beginners  and  experienced  teachers, 
all  of  college  rank  and  accredited  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky. 

Twelve  weeks’  term  begins  June  1;  six  weeks’ 
term  begins  July  13. 

J.  L.  Harmon,  President. 

Maine 

Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Auburn. 

Methods  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  and  allied 
subjects. 

Opening  date,  July  6.  Closing  date,  August  13. 
H.  W.  Mann,  Director. 
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University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Instruction  in,  and  methods  of  teaching,  Gregg 
Shorthand,  touch  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  ac¬ 
counting,  and  office  practice.  Classes  to  be 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  Beal  School  of 
Commerce,  Bangor. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  28. 

J.  W.  Hamlin,  Beal  School  of  Commerce, 
Bangor,  Director. 

Alaryland 

Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore. 

Elementary,  Advanced,  and  Methods  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Gregg  Shorthand. 

June  21  to  Julj  30. 

E.  H.  Norman,  President. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  Homewood,  Baltimore. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  in  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools.  Survey  of  subject  matter  in 
Gregg  Shorthand.  Teaching  methods,  aims  and 
standards  are  discussed.  The  try-out  and  voca¬ 
tional  courses  are  treated. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date  June  29. 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Director. 

Massachusetts 

Boston  University  Summer  Session,  688  Boyl- 
ston  Street.  Boston. 

The  following  courses  will  be  of  interest  to 
commercial  teachers:  Methods  of  Teaching 

Bookkeeping  in  Secondary  Schools,  Elementary 
and  Intermediate  Shorthand  (Gregg),  Methods 
of  Teaching  Shorthand  (Gregg),  Elementary 
and  Intermediate  Typewriting,  Methods  of 
Teaching  Typewriting.  Other  courses  under  six 
departments  of  the  University  are  also  offered 
which  also  give  credit  toward  degrees. 

July  6  to  August  14  inclusive.  Six  weeks. 
July  6,  1926,  opening  date. 

Alexander  H.  Rice,  Director. 

Bryant  and  Stratton  Commercial  School,  334 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Regular  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  all  other  commercial  subjects  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  public  and  private  school 
teachers  desiring  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of 
subject-matter  or  to  acquire  new  methods  from 
practical  instructors  closely  in  touch  with  actual 
business  needs. 

July  6  to  August  14  inclusive.  Six  weeks. 

J.  W.  Blaisdell,  Principal. 

Simmons  College,  300  Fenway,  Boston. 

Regular  subject-matter  in  all  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  including  Gregg  Shorthand,  also  subject- 
matter  and  methods  courses  combined,  present¬ 
ing  brief  courses  in  subject-matter  and  methods 
of  teaching  it.  Another  type  of  course  is  more 
(purely  of  a  methods  nature,  planned  to  present 
organization  of  subject-matter  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

July  6  to  August  13,  inclusive.  Six  weeks. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Director. 


Harvard  University,  Graduate  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  Street, 
Cambridge. 

Two  courses  in  commercial  education  will  be 
offered  during  the  summer  session  of  1926. 
SH-5  is  a  course  in  principles  of  commercial 
education  dealing  with  the  problems  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  conduct  of  business  training  classes 
in  all  types  of  public  schools.  SH-7  is  a  course 
in  high  school  commercial  education  and  deals 
with  the  special  problems  of  the  senior  high 
school. 

July  5  to  August  14. 

Alfred  C.  Hanford,  Director. 

For  special  information  regarding  commercial 
courses,  address  Prof.  F.  G.  Nichols,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge. 

Bay  Path  Institute,  180  Chestnut  Street, 
Springfield. 

Intensive  six  weeks’  course  for  teachers  and  for 
colleges  and  normal  school  graduates  who  are 
planning  to  teach.  Courses  include  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,  History  of  Education,  Psychology,  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Gregg  Shorthand  Theory  and  teaching  methods. 
July  6  to  August  13  inclusive. 

C.  F.  Gaugh,  Principal. 


Michigan 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

A  course  in  the  principles  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  deal  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  whole  scheme  of  commer¬ 
cial  education;  types  of  training  for  business 
service;  types  of  schools  and  their  purposes; 
relation  of  commercial  education  to  general  edu¬ 
cation;  new  demands  resulting  from  growth  in 
business  organization;  business  training  and 
college  entrance;  differentiated  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  recognition  of  various  types  of  service 
and  individual  differences  in  pupils;  occupa¬ 
tional  surveys  and  job  analyses. 

High  school  commercial  education,  which  deals 
with  the  content  of  the  commercial  curriculum; 
the  place  of  strictly  vocational  and  general  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  in  the  commercial  curriculum; 
short  courses  vs.  unit  year  courses  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  do  not  continue  through  to 
graduation;  commercial  curriculum  and  related 
academic  corps  curriculum;  department  equip¬ 
ment  ;  etc. 

These  courses  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  com¬ 
mercial  teachers;  college  and  normal  school 
students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  commercial 
subjects;  commercial  supervisors;  high  school 
principals  and  others  having  to  deal  with  prob¬ 
lems  in  commercial  education. 

Opening  date — June  21.  Gosing  date — August  13. 
Clay  D.  Slinker,  Director,  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Instructor. 
Information  may  also  be  obtained  from  Direc¬ 
tor,  Summer  School,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor. 

Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids. 

Teachers’  course  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
related  commercial  subjects. 

Six  weeks. 

July  S. 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Wainwright,  Director. 
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The  Business  Institute,  Detroit. 

Teachers’  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
related  commercial  subjects. 

Eight  weeks. 

Opens  July  5. 

A.  F.  Tull,  President. 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo. 

Elementary  shorthand  and  typewriting,  teachers’ 
course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  teachers’  course  in  bookkeeping  and 
accounting.  Business  Training  and  Secretarial 
Practice;  Problems  in  Secondary  Commercial 
Education;  business  correspondence. 

Six  weeks. 

June  28. 

E.  D.  Pennell,  Director. 

Cleary  College,  Ypsilanti. 

Courses  will  be  offered  leading  to  a  Life  Cer¬ 
tificate  and  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  in  addition  to  the  usual  courses — 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  secretarial,  and  business 
administration. 

Six  weeks. 

June  28. 

P.  R.  Cleary,  President. 


Minnesota 

Minneapolis  Business  College,  Minneapolis. 

J.  H.  Mosher,  President 

College  of  Commerce,  St.  Cloud. 

Special  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  typewriting, 
and  all  commercial  subjects. 

Ten  weeks. 

June  14. 

H.  E.  Biddinger,  Director. 

Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School,  St. 
Paul. 

Instruction  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  for  teachers. 

Opening  date,  June  7. 

Walter  Rasmussen,  Director. 

Twin  City  Business  University,  St.  Paul. 

Normal  courses  for  commercial  teachers. 

T en  weeks. 

June  14. 

W.  C.  Stephens,  President. 

Burton  A.  Cable,  Director. 


Missotiri 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Kirksville. 

Beginning  and  advanced  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing;  accounting;  penmanship;  and  “The 
Commercial  Curriculum’’ — a  methods  course. 
Ten  weeks. 

May  .'1. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Holloway,  Director. 


Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Maryville. 

Teachers’  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting, 
commercial  law,  accounting,  and  related  sub¬ 
jects. 

Ten  weeks. 

May  31. 

Uel  W.  Lamkin,  Director. 

State  Teachers  College,  Springfield. 

Methods  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
other  commercial  subjects. 

Ten  weeks. 

June  1-August  6. 

Clyde  M.  Hill,  President. 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Warrensburg. 

Gregg  Shorthand  and  allied  commercial  subjects. 
Ten  weeks. 

June  7. 

E.  L.  Hendricks,  Director. 


Nebraska 

State  Teachers  College,  Chadron. 

Methods  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
Twelve  weeks. 

May  31. 

Maybelle  Rardin,  Head  of  Secretarial  Dept. 

Midland  College  School  of  Commerce,  Fre¬ 
mont. 

Methods  in  teaching  shorthand,  typewriting  and 
bookkeeping.  Also  work  for  beginning  students. 
Twelve  weeks. 

June  4,  opening  date. 

C.  K.  Burkholder,  Director. 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School  and  Teachers 
College,  Kearney. 

Commercial  Methodology — A  course  in  methods 
of  teaching  the  commercial  subjects  covering 
the  entire  summer  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 
June  7,  1926. 

B.  H.  Patterson,  Director. 

Lincoln  School  of  Commerce,  Lincoln. 

Beginning,  advanced,  and  normal  courses  in 
commercial  subjects. 

Twelve  weeks. 

June  7. 

T.  A.  Blakeslee,  A.M.,  Director. 

Peru  State  Teachers  College,  Peru. 

Classes  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  typewriting,  ac¬ 
counting,  commercial  law.  Palmer  Penmanship. 
Two  terms,  each  six  weeks  in  length. 

First  term  begins  June  7.  Second  term  begins 
July  IS. 

R.  D.  Overholt,  Registrar. 
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New  Jersey 
Rider  College,  Trenton. 

Work  on  Manual,  Practice  Teaching,  Dictation, 
and  Psychology. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — July  6._ 

J.  R.  Summerfcldt,  Director. 


procedures  proposed  and  discussed  have  for 
their  basis  the  principles  of  economy  in  learn¬ 
ing,  with  special  reference  to  the  elimination  of 
superfluous  learning,  the  union  of  thinking  with 
doing,  the  preservation  and  furtherance  of  good 
attitudes,  the  establishment  of  permanent  and 
efficient  motor  responses,  and  the  accommodaition 
of  the  training  to  individual  capacities.  By 
special  arrangement  credit  for  this  course  will 
be  given  toward  the  B.S.  degree  in  Commercial 
Education  at  Teachers  College,  and  toward  the 
B.S.  degree  in  the  School  of  Business. 


New  York 

Albany  Business  College,  Albany. 

Theory  classes  covering  the  Manual,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  classes  using  the  Manual,  Speed  Studies, 
and  Supplementary  Exercises. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — July  6. 

Messrs.  Camell  and  Hoit. 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Al¬ 
bany. 

Stenography  I.  Study  of  principles. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — July  5. 

VV.  C.  Decker,  Director. 

The  University  of  Buffalo,  Summer  Session, 
Buffalo. 

Theory.  A  course  in  principles.  Subject- 
matter  covering  the  work  of  the  Manual.  Ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  the  subject  presumed. 
Methods  Course.  Methods  of  teaching  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  Principles  presented  only 
to  show  method  of  teaching. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — July  S. 

Dr.  Clarence  Thurber,  Director. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Stenography  si — Elementary.  Credit  X.  4 
points.  Section  2 — 10:30-12:20,  Room  507, 
Journalism.  Miss  Ethel  A.  Rollinson.  The 
principles  of  the  Gregg  system  of  stenography 
will  be  presented.  This  course  is  planned  for 
beginners  and  may  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Typewriting  si,  section  2.  This  class 
will  not  be  followed  by  a  continuation  class  in 
the  fall,  but  students  completing  this  course 
may  register  for  an  intermediate  course  in  the 
following  Summer  Session. 

Stenography  s2 — Intermediate.  Credit  X.  4 
points.  Section  2 — 8:30-10:20,  Room  507,  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Mr.  C.  W.  Kean.  A  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  stenographic  principles  of  the  Gregg 
system  is  essential,  but  previous  dictation  speed 
practice  is  not  required.  Special  attention  will 
ibe  given  to  phrasing  and  to  shortcuts.  The 
dictation  speed  practice  will  be  varied  and  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  acquire  the  ability  to 
write  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  words  a 
minute. 

Prerequisite:  Stenography  si  or  its  equivalent. 

Stenography  s40 — Methods  of  Teaching  Stenog¬ 
raphy  and  Typewriting.  Credit  X.  4  points. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Harned.  2-3:50,  Room  601,  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Gregg  and  Pitmanic  systems  of 
stenography  and  of  touch  typewriting.  The 


Columbia  University,  Teachers  College. 

Education  s  241  K — Organization  of  secondary 
school  commercial  courses.  Credit  II,  IV.  2 
points.  Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart.  9:30,  Room  114, 
Lincoln  School. 

A  brief  study  of  the  problems  of  organizing 
commercial  courses  on  a  vocational  basis  in 
the  various  types  of  public  secondary  schools, 
including  high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  eve¬ 
ning  schools,  and  continuation  schools.  Objec¬ 
tives,  subject-matter,  and  organization  of  voca¬ 
tional  curricula  for  office  and  store  workers  in 
the  several  types  of  secondary  schools  will  be 
studied  with  reference  to  meeting  the  vocational 
needs  of  the  community,  whether  in  large  com¬ 
mercial  centers,  small  cities,  or  rural  districts. 
Intended  largely  for  those  responsible  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  commercial 
courses,  as  well  as  for  ambitious  teachers  seek¬ 
ing  a  larger  view  of  the  fundamental  problems 
in  the  development  of  commercial  curricula. 

Education  s242K — Fundamentals  of  method  for 
commercial  subjects.  Credit  II,  IV.  2  points. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart.  11:30,  Room  114,  Lin¬ 
coln  School. 

A  brief  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
most  effective  methods  for  the  presentation  of 
each  of  the  usual  commercial  subjects;  such 
as,  typewriting,  shorthand,  penmanship,  book¬ 
keeping,  commercial  English,  commercial  arith¬ 
metic,  economic  geography,  commercial  law,  and 
retail  selling  subjects. 

Planned  especially  for  high  school  principals, 
supervisors  of  commercial  courses,  as  well  as 
for  experienced  commercial  teachers  who  want 
to  qualify  for  supervisory  positions  by  a  critical 
study  of  the  principles  of  the  psychology  of 
learning,  of  effective  teaching,  and  of  efficient 
classroom  management  as  applied  to  commercial 
subjects. 

Education  s242Kx — Field  studied  in  methods 
for  commercial  subjects.  Credit  II,  IV.  1  or 
2  points.  Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

This  course,  which  will  offer  opportunity  for 
advanced  study  in  the  field  of  methods  for  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  is  open  only  to  students  who 
have  had  or  are  taking  Education  s242K,  or 
the  equivalent.  Admission  only  on  permission 
of  the  instructor. 


Hunter  College,  Lexington  Avenue  and  68th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand.  (Complete  description  of  courses  fur¬ 
nished  on  request  to  Registrar.) 

Length  of  term — July  6  to  August  13. 

Opening  date — June  6. 

Prof.  A.  Broderick  Ckihen,  Director. 
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New  York  University,  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City. 

Si  30.43-44.  Improvement  of  Instruction  in 
Commercial  Subjects.  This  course  deals  chiefly 
with  three  basic  classroom  problems  in  the 
various  commercial  subjects:  (1)  determining 
aims  and  functions,  (2)  building  a  useful  course 
of  study  to  meet  local  needs,  and  (3)  measuring 
pupil  achievements. 

Assistant  Professor  Lomax. 

2:00-4:00. 

4  points. 

SI 30.45-46.  Commercial  Education  in  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  This  course  is  planned  for  those 
who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of 
commercial  education  in  four-year  high  schools, 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  evening  schools, 
private  schools,  and  day  continuation  or  part- 
time  schools. 

S.  B.  Carkin. 

11:00-1:00. 

4  points. 

SI 30.47-48.  The  Teaching  of  Secretarial  Prac¬ 
tice.  The  subject  of  secretarial  practice  is  being 
increasingly  offered  in  our  secondary  schools  to 
round  out  the  preparation  of  pupils  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  and  thus  to  open  up  to 
them  in  employment  better  promotional  oppor¬ 
tunities.  A  few  of  the  topics  treated  in  the 
course  are  developing  secretarial  characterist’es, 
arranging  itineraries,  use  of  reference  bor)ks, 
preparing  reports,  making  out  financial  bu<lgets, 
and  the  secretary  as  an  office  manager. 

Thomas  W.  Byron. 

Washington  Irving  High  School,  9:00-11:00. 

4  points. 

Si  30.49.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Busi¬ 
ness  Training.  This  course  is  offered  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  widespread  demand  for  a  critic.al 
analysis  of  content  and  teaching  procedures  of 
a  new  type  of  commercial  education  which  will 
better  serve  the  needs  of  pupil  groups  in  junior 
high  schools,  continuation  or  part-time  schools, 
and  the  early  grades  of  four-year  high  schools. 
S.  B.  Carkin. 

10:00-11:00. 

2  points. 

S130. 51-52.  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 
and  Business  Practice.  For  those  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  business 
practice  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and 
for  those  who  are  now  teachers  and  wish  to 
make  their  instruction  more  effective. 

William  C.  Wallace. 

9:00-11:00. 

4  points. 

S130.53.  The  Teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 
This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  and  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  who  know  the  theory  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  and  desiire  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  practical  classroom  problems  involved  in 
effective  methods  of  teaching  the  Manual. 
Assistant  Professor  Paul  S.  Lomax. 

12:00-1:00. 

2  points. 


SI  30.54.  The  Teaching  of  Isaac  Pitman  Short¬ 
hand.  This  course  is  open  only  to  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers  who  are  conversant 
with  the  principles  of  Pitman  Shorthand. 
Frederic  R.  Beygrau. 

Washington  Irving  High  School.  12:00-1:00. 

2  points. 

S130.5S-S6.  Methods  of  Teaching  Advanced 
Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Business  Law,  and 
Economics.  This  course  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  who  are  now  teaching  or  who  contemplate 
teaching  accounting,  business  law,  or  economic.^ 
in  secondary  schools  or  colleges. 

William  C.  Wallace. 

11:00-1:00. 

4  points. 

SI 30.57.  The  Teaching  of  Typewriting.  This 
course  is  open  only  to  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  who  have  already  acquired  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  typewriting.  A  careful  study  will  be 
made  of  most  approved  methods  of  teaching 
both  elementary  and  advanced  typewriting.  Such 
methods  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  model 
lessons. 

Frederic  R.  Beygrau. 

Washington  Irving  High  School.  11:00-12:00. 

2  points. 

Central  City  Business  School,  Syracuse. 

Classes  formed  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
shorthand  for  office  work,  and  a  Normal  class 
for  those  who  wish  to  get  a  teaching  knowledge 
of  shorthand. 

Eight  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  21. 

H.  W.  Henry,  Director, 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

June  28- August  6. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Crawford,  Director. 

North  Dakota 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

Stenography,  typewriting,  elementary,  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

Eight  weeks. 

June  9. 

Joseph  Kennedy,  Dean. 

State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City. 

Beginning  and  advanced  courses  in  shorthand, 
typewriting  and  bookkeeping;  penmanship;  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

Eleven  weeks. 

June  14. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Allen,  Direcotr. 


Ohio 

State  Normal  College,  Bowling  Green. 

Business  administration.  Business  law,  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Six  weeks. 

June  14,  1926. 

E.  G.  Knepper,  Director. 
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Senior  Teachers  College  of  Western  Reserve 
University  and  Cleveland  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Cleveland. 

Stenography  SlOS.(u)  This  is  a  content  course 
only  and  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers  of 
stenography  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  who  wish  to  acquire  and  become  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand. 
The  major  aim  is  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  the  system.  Attention  is  also 
given  to  the  best  methods  of  presenting  it  to 
students.  1  hour  daily.  2  semester  hours 
credit. 

Six  weeks. 

June  21. 

Frank  D.  McElroy,  Director. 

Spencerian  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance,  Cleveland. 

Classes  in  all  the  professional  subjects  required 
for  state  certificate.  Regular  and  special  work 
in  all  commercial  technical  subjects.  Degree 
courses  in  commercial  subjects. 

Eight  weeks. 

June  21. 

E.  E.  Merville,  President 

Bliss  College,  Columbus. 

Theory  and  methods  courses  in  all  commercial 
subjects. 

5^ix  weeks. 

June  7. 

Geo.  L.  Gebhardt,  Director. 

Office  Training  School,  Columbus. 

All  classes,  both  technical  and  educational,  in¬ 
cluding  complete  courses  in  all  methods. 

Eight  weeks  to  three  months. 

Sessions  open  May  4  and  June  21. 

II.  C.  St.  Clair,  Educational  Director. 

Kent  State  Normal  College,  Kent. 

Teachers  courses  in  stenography,  typewriting, 
salesmanship,  penmanship,  and  related  subjects. 
Twelve  weeks. 

June  21. 

L.  A.  BuDahn,  Director. 

Oberlin  Business  College,  Oberlin. 

Special  classes  in  Normal  training  for  teachers. 
Psychology,  history  of  education,  principles  of 
teaching;  special  methods  in  commercial  teach¬ 
ing. 

Eight  weeks. 

June  14. 

II.  L.  Rawdon,  Director. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma,^  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College, 
Stillwater. 

Beginners’  course  in  shorthand,  typewriting, 
penmanship,  spelling,  dictation,  with  stress  on 
teaching  methods. 

Eight  weeks. 

May  31. 

Herbert  Patterson,  Dean. 

W.  Rude,  Director  of  Secretarial  Training 
Courses. 


Oregon 

Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth. 

Courses  in  Typing  I,  II,  III,  Gregg  Shorthand 
I,  II,  Shorthand  Dictation,  Bookkeeping  I,  II, 
Banking,  Business  English,  Secretarial  Training, 
Commercial  Geography. 

Bertha  Tallmadge  Hall,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  Summer 
Session,  Corvallis. 

Courses  in  commerce,  education,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  physical  education,  art,  English,  public 
speaking,  and  two  courses  based  on  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual,  also  two  courses  in  typing. 
Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  21.  Closing  date — ^July  30. 
Dr.  M.  Ellwood  Smith,  Director. 

Northwestern  School  of  Commerce,  Portland. 

Intensive  secretarial,  accounting,  and  business 
courses. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  21. 

Chas.  F.  Walker,  President. 


Pennsylvania 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City. 

Gfrneral  pri.iciples  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Speed 
cl.iss,  open  to  writers  of  all  systems.  Methods 
of  teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Nine  weeks. 

Opening  date — ^June  22. 

R.  G.  Walters,  Head,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Ketler,  Director. 

Beckley  College,  Harrisburg. 

Review  of  Theory.  Speed  Practice.  Methods 
of  Teaching. 

Nine  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  16. 

A.  J.  Eby,  Director. 

Normal  School,  Indiana. 

Theory  and  Methods  for  teachers  in  service. 
Nine  weeks. 

Opening  date — June  21. 

G.  G.  Hill,  Director. 

Peirce  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Philadelphia. 

Methods  of  teaching.  Theory  and  speed  in 
typewriting  and  shorthand.  Pedagogy,  History 
of  Education,  and  Psychology.  . 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — July  6. 

L.  B.  Moffett,  Director. 

The  Taylor  School,  Philadelphia. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Six  weeks. 

Opening  date — July  6. 

Freeman  P.  Taylor,  Director. 
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Sir 


Fiftieth  Birthday  of  the 
Telephone 

1876-1926 

“Mr.  Watson,  come  here ;  I  want  you  1” 

A  new  age  of  communication  started  with 
that  simple  sentence  fifty  years  ago  last 
month.  It  started  with"  two  men,  two  instru¬ 
ments  and  a  vision  of  a  service  that  might  be 
given  if  voice  communication  between  distant 
points  could  be  made  possible. 

Leaning”  over  his  crude  instrument  in  his 
attic  workshop  in  Boston,  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  had  unconsciously  voiced  the  thought, 
“Mr.  Watson,  come  here;  I  want  you!”" 
And  the  words  had  travelled  over  the  wire 
connecting  his  instrument  with  the  one  on 
which  Thomas  A.  Watson  was  working  in  an 
adjoining  room.’” 

“I  can  hear  you ;  I  can  hear  the  words,” 
Watson  shouted  as  he  rushed  into  Bell’s  attic 
workshop.  The  Telephone  had  talked!  March 
10,’“  1876. 

Today  you  can  telephone  to  almost  any 
place  or  person  in  this  country  whenever  you 
wish,  for  your  telephone  is  connected  with’” 
a  system  serving  nearly  seventeen  million  tele¬ 
phones. 

The  development  of  such  a  service  in  so 
short  a  time  and  with  no  precedents  for  the 
pioneers’"  to  follow,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  American  intiative  and  ef¬ 
fort.  Practically  every  addition  to  the  art 
of  telephony  is  an  American  product.*” 

Looking  back  over  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  telephone,  the  vision  of  the  pioneers  seems 
almost  miraculous.  From  the  start  they  saw 
their  goal*" — to  create  a  system  that  would 
.«-erve  the  nation  and  bring  the  telephone  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  everyone  at  a  reasonable  price. 

They  realized  that”*  this  could  be  done 
only  by  systematic  development  of  service  in 
all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Standardized  equip¬ 
ment  and  uniform  methods  of  operation  and 
construction”®  were  necessary.  They  avoided 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  in  research, 
development,  manufacturing,  purchasing,  and 
every  other  phase  of  their  work. 

These  principles  were  embodied*”  in  the 
original  structure  of  the  Bell  System.  Chang¬ 
ing  years  have  only  emphasized  the  soundness 
of  the  builders’  work,  for  the  System  struc¬ 
ture  today  is*”  in  almost  every  particular  the 
same  as  it  was  years  ago. 


The  crude  instrument  which  carried  the  first 
sentence  has  been  developed  to  perfection  and*” 
multiplied  millions  of  times;  the  two  work¬ 
ers  have  grown  into  an  army  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  the  few 
men  who  invested”®  their  money  in  Bell’s  “toy” 
have  become  an  army  of  over  five  hundred 
thousand  security  holders,  making  the  Bell 
System  the  most  popularly  owned  public”® 
utility  in  the  world. 

The  pioneering  days  are  not  ended.  The 
work  goes  on  today  in  a  bigger  way  than  ever 
before,  and  it  assures*”  in  the  years  to  come 
an  even  greater  and  a  more  useful  service. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  imagination  to  conceive 
of  a  service  that*”  reaches  beyond  the  seas  to 
other  continents  “so  that  it  may  bind  together 
the  thought  and  acts  of  all  nations  for  the 
benefit  of  all*"  humanity.” 

^  Indeed,  a  successful  experiment  has  already 
linked  reporters  in  New  York  City  with  re¬ 
porters  in  London  in  a  four-hour  radiophone 
conversation — and  that”®  on  the  very  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  day  when,  fifty  years  before, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  had  been  granted  his 
patent  for  the  first  telephone  instrument. (524) 

If  you  wish  success  in  life  make  persever¬ 
ance  your  bosom  friend,  experience  your  wise 
counselor,  caution  your  elder  brother,  and 
hope  your  guardian  genius. — Addison (25) 


Where  Sunshine  and  Clouds 

Mean  Dollars  and  Cents 

From  a  National  Geographic  Nevis  Bulletin 

The  reported  payment  of  an  insurance  claim 
for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  because  clouds 
kept  a  group  of  scientists  from  taking  pic¬ 
tures^  of  an  eclipse  of*  the  sun,  brings  up 
questions  of  sunshine  and  cloudiness  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  may 
run  into  dollars  and  cents  at  other”  times 
than  during  occasional  eclipses. 

Just  as  there  is  a  “population  center,”  a 
“wealth  center,”  and  a  “geographic  center” 
of  the  United  States,  so  there"  is  a  “sunshine 
center”  and  a  “cloud  center.” 

Most  of  the  familiar  “centers”  lie  east  cri 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  the  country’s  “sun- 
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shine  center”  breaks’**  this  precedent  and  is 
situated  in  the  extreme  Southwest,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  River.  Yuma,  Ari¬ 
zona,  furnishes  the  dot  on  the  map  on’“ 
which  to  place  a  compass  and  draw  the  circle 
into  which  the  sunbeams  pour  almost  cease¬ 
lessly  during  daylight  hours.  Only  eighteen 
days  in  the  average'”  year  can  be  called 
cloudy  in  Yuma  and  in  a  roughly  circular 
area  about  100  miles  from  the  city  in  every 
direction. 

Considering  the'”  length  of  the  days  as  well 
as  their  number,  the  region  around  Yuma  and 
embracing  the  southwestern  third  of  Arizona 
gets  85  per  cent*"  of  all  the  sunbeams  aimed 
at  it  during  the  year,  while  80  per  cent  of 
all  the  sunshine  that  could  be  received  hits 
the  mark”®  in  the  southeastern  end  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  practically  the  whole  of  Arizona, 
southwestern  New  Mexico,  and  the  little  sharp 
westernmost  point  of  Texas  around  El  Paso. 

Sunshine”®  runs  into  dollars  and  cents  in 
this  region,  because  the  line  of  ”80  per  cent 
sunshine,”  or  perhaps  the  slightly  larger  75- 
per  cent*”  line,  may  be  said  to  enclose  the 
section  of  the  United  States  which  sells  its 
climate  on  a  year-round  basis  to  thousands 
of*®*  tourists,  outdoor  enthusiasts,  and  health- 
seekers. 

Nature  has  given  compensations  for  a  lack 
of  sunshine.  As  the  percentage  of  fair  days 
grows  less  and  less**  outward  from  the  ‘‘sun¬ 
shine  center,”  the  rainfall  grows  greater  and 
greater,  so  that  agriculture  may  flourish  with¬ 
out  irrigation.  But  after  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi**®  has  been  passed,  the  sunshine 
lines  double  northward,  putting  southern 
Florida  practically  into  the  75-per  cent  sun¬ 
shine  area.  Here  again  sunshine  means  dol¬ 
lars*”  and  cents  for  Miami  and  Palm  Beach 
and  their  fellow  resorts. 

The  ‘‘cloud  center”  of  the  United  States 
is  in  a  little  region  in  western”®  Washington 
near  the  southernmost  indentation  of  Puget 
Sound.  Half  the  days  there  are  cloudy  and 
an  additional  30  per  cent  are  partly  cloudy. 
About  the^*  little  center  is  a  large  area  of 
only  slightly  less  marked  cloudiness. 

In  the  region  around  the  country’s  ‘‘cloud 
center”  there  is  another  sort  of”®  dollars-and- 
cents  _  compensation.  The  cloudiness  in  this 
case  is  accompanied  by  heavy  rain  and  snow¬ 
fall  and  these,  with  the  high  mountains  of 
the  region,®”  furnish  the  ingredients  which 
give  the  State  of  Washington  a  greater  po¬ 
tential  water  power  than  that  of  any  other 
state  in  the  Union. 

There  are*®*  two  second*’ rv  ‘‘cloud  centers” 
in  the  east.  On  the  soiitheastern  'shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  Unner  Peninsula 
of  Michigan  between  Lake's  Superior  and*” 
Michigan,  three-quarters  of  the  davs  in  a  vear 
are  either  cloudy  or  partly  cloudy.  (540) 


cation  of  the  mind,  while  a  play  spirit  helps 
you  to  do  your  work.  A  task  is  lighter  for 
the  heart’s  being  light.*® 

Neither  mind  nor  body  can  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  under  tension  without  impairing  its 
usefulness. 

The  spirit  of  play  keeps  one  young.  Many 
a  trifling  annoyance”  can  be  turned  into  a 
humorous  incident  by  a  merry  heart  that  has 
readiness  to  see  the  amusing  side  of  things. 
A  happy,  cheerful  temper'**  promotes  good 
health,  and  good  health  promotes  a  happy, 
cheerful  temper.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  seeming 
foolish  when  you  play. 

The  more  serious  your  occupation,'"  the 
heavier  your  cares,  the  more  you  need  a  play 
spell.  However  great  you  may  be,  however 
important  your  occupation,  forget  them  both 
for  a'*®  time.  Let  yourself  loose  from  the 
tension  of  cares  and  become  a  child  in  spirit. 
You  will  live  longer  and  do  better  work.  (173) 


Lesson  Thirteen 


JV  ords 

Competence,  comedian,  compile,  concession, 
compromise,  complexion,  concept,  convert, 
conclave,  countenance,  ensue,  embalm,  emblem, 
emery,  imbue,  impact,  impeach,  impede,  imi¬ 
tate,  ingrain,  innovation,  enamor,  encroach, 
foremost,  forsee,”  forewoman,  forethought, 
subtract,  subjugate,  inconstant,  unconscious, 
conscientious,  embezzle,  umbrella,  unaided,  al¬ 
der,  canter,  exchequer,  sublevel,  suboflicer, 
subexhaust,  unmentioned,  unavailing,  unlikely, 
unsubstantial,  unimproved,  encase,  rediscover. 
(48) 

Sentences 

It  is  unlikely  that  we  can  effect  a  com¬ 
promise  at  this  time.  Mr.  Conroy  is  a  con¬ 
scientious  worker  in  the  exchequer.  I  am 
convinced  that”  it  is  altogether  unnecessary 
for  you  to  submit  to  such  an  unjust  decision. 
When  do  you  expect  to  complete  your  course 
at  Oxford  ?  More  rain*®  will  impede  the  work 
on  this  subdivision.  The  committee  from  the 
Commercial  Club  has  already  arranged  for  an 
excellent  suite  for  the  distinguished  foreign 
commander.”  We  have  checked  all  the  ex¬ 
press  packages  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
one  received.  We  will  gladly  furnish  such 
funds  as  you  will  need.'®*  How  can  you  ex¬ 
plain  the  inferior  quality  of  these  oranges? 
(110) 


Lesson  Fourteen 


IV  ords 

Relax!  Controvert,  contributor,  contrite,  counter¬ 

charge,  counterpart,  constrict,  exclamatory. 
It  is  good  for  you  to  relax,  to  be  frivolous.  extirpate,  intrinsic,  intersperse,  interlude,  in¬ 
to  let  a  spirit  of  fun  run  riot  for  a  time.  telligently,  retreat,  restricted,  distributive,  al- 

Being  always  on  one’s*  dignity  causes  ossifi-  ternating,  electric  motor,  lateralize,  matronly. 
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literalism,  metrical,  metropole,  neutralize,  os¬ 
tracize,”  patrimony,  patriotism,  patrolman, 
Patterson,  petrifaction,  petrified,  Austrian,  ob¬ 
structive,  abstraction,  elected,  attractive,  ac¬ 
tively,  concentrate,  interlace,  interlude,  coun¬ 
tersign,  ejected,  intervene,  patrician,  extradi¬ 
tion,  interurban,  electric  switch,  exterminate, 
centrical,”  uncontrained,  destructively,  redis¬ 
trict,  noninterference.  (54) 

Sentences 

Mr.  Patterson  was  very  active  in  rounding 
up  contributors  to  the  fund  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  literature  in  this  district.  This  elec¬ 
tric  motor  may  be”  operated  on  either  direct 
or  alternating  current.  He  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Electrical  Workers  Union.  The 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new  inter¬ 
urban”  line  must  be  countersigned  by  the 
heads  of  the  various  companies  interested. 
The  Metropolitan  Building  was  made  very 
attractive  by  the  installation  of  a  new”  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  system.  The  Governor  would 
not  sign  extradition  papers  for  the  eccentric 
patriot.  All  contributions  to  this  enterprise 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands’*®  of  a  central 
committee  for  distribution.  (106) 


Lesson  Fifteen 

JV  ords 

Agrarian,  antedate,  antelope,  antipode,  in¬ 
clusively,  reclining,  hydrometer,  hydrochloric, 
magnifier,  magnitude,  multigraph,  multiple, 
MacDonald,  overalls,  oversight,  overtime,  un¬ 
derbred,  undercharge,  underbrush,  underlie, 
undersell,  paraphernalia,  paralysis,  postpaid, 
postmortem,”  self-conceit,  self-government, 
self-same,  circumstantial,  superstitious,  ship¬ 
board,  shortcake,  transmission,  transform, 
transplant,  suspected,  disinclined,  grandchil¬ 
dren.  Antarctic,  declaims,  reclusive,  magneto, 
Macbeth,  overdraft,  oversupply,  paraffin,  post¬ 
mark,  selfishly,  shortly,  well”  understood, 
superstructure,  suspended.  (53) 

Sentences 

Mr.  Mac  Andrews  declined  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  the  suspension  bridge.  Do 
you  thoroughly  understand  that  no  counter¬ 
claim  can  be  entered  if  you  take  this”  action? 
The  study  of  shorthand  is  a  great  field  for 
self -improvement.  The  superstitious  recluse 
suspected  his  grandchildren  of  betraying  his 
habits.  Many  circular  letters  may”  be  pro¬ 
duced  cheaply  by  the  use  of  the  multigraph. 
We  give  our  men  extra  pay  for  all  overtime. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  MacDonald  is  to” 
make  a  parachute  jump  from  the  hydroplane. 
In  order  to  reduce  our  overstock  of  overalls, 
we  will  undersell  every  merchant  in  the  city. 
The  postscript’”  was  added  to  the  post  card 
in  shorthand.  (108) 


Lesson  Sixteen 

W  ords 

Amicable,  changeable,  palatable,  charitable, 
quibble,  inaudible,  edible,  circumscribed,  su¬ 
perscribe,  conflicting,  fruitful,  mindful,  peace¬ 
ful,  pitiful,  forgetful,  sightless,  heartless, 
spotless,  merciless,  blameless,  deflect,  deflec¬ 
tion,  firmament,  inducement,  wideness,”  widen, 
crudeness,  selflshness,  smallness,  sauciness, 
predisposed,  predisposition,  disputation,  be¬ 
quest,  perquisite,  herself,  fissure,  disclosure, 
compassion,  wistfully,  elation,  alimentary, 
Farnsworth,  impatient,  shiftlessness,  noble¬ 
ness,  transient,  conspire,  indisposed,  laziness,” 
consultation,  abjure,  conquest. (53) 

Sentences 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  him  growing  so  forgetful. 
We  assure  you  that  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  grant  the  request  at  this”  time.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  election  is  still  in  doubt.  Do  you 
suppose  the  statement  in  regard  to  this  agree¬ 
ment  is  correct  ?  The  •  samples  distributed” 
to  the  consumers  in  this  section  resulted  in  the 
immediate  disposal  of  all  the  perishable  goods 
on  hand.  I  fear  the  child  may  injure  herself” 
unless  we  find  her  soon.  Mr.  Farnsworth  was 
held  blameless  in  this  transaction.  The  people 
demanded  an  amendment  to  the  National  Con¬ 
stitution.  His  attempts  to’”  prevent  a  con¬ 
flict  were  useless.  We  are  mindful  of  the 
merciless  treatment  our  boys  received.  (115) 

The  clock  is  safe.  Don’t  watch  it.  (7) 


The  Return  of  the  Spokanees 

By  Lorna  D.  Brown 
Spokane,  W ashington 

October  30,  1925  marked  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  most  important  Congresses  ever 
held  in  the  United  States  for  the  aid”  and 
betterment  of  the  Indian  race. 

The  white  man  at  last  is  realizing  the  grave 
responsibility  which  is  his,  and  after  months 
of  careful  planning”  and  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  city  of  Spokane  extended  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  the  western  tribes  to  meet  here  in 
a  vast  assembly. 

Indian”  Chiefs  of  all  the  western  tribes 
accepted  and  pitched  again  their  tepees  on 
the  banks  of  the  Great  Manitou  of  Western 
Waters,  the  Spokane  Falls.’”  In  1881  these 
Falls,  located  in  the  very  center  of  Spokane, 
were  the  rendezvous  of  the  Spokanees  and 
many  neighboring  tribes.  Here’”  they  hunted, 
fished  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace. 

Among  the  tribes  represented  were  the 
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Umatillas,  Yakimas,  Coeur  d’Alenes,  Black- 
feet,  Flathead,  Colville,  Spokanees,  Kalispels, 
Crows,*”  Okanogans,  Kootenais,  Snohomish 
and  Nez  Fences.  Among  the  influential 
Chiefs  who  were  here  to  plead  for  their 
peoples  were  the  Nez  Perce  Chief,  Peo-peo- 
tholekt,  former*”  scout  of  Chief  Joseph,  Chief 
Sam  Pablo,  great-grandson  of  Chief  Joseph — 
Chief  Pablo  made  the  trip  to  Spokane  by  air¬ 
plane — Sioux  Chief,  Cha  Ta”“  Che  Cula  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Black  Eagle  of  the  Nez 
Perces. 

Spokane  was  a  colorful  reproduction  of  the 
past  and  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle”’ 
which  was  at  once  gladdening  and  sorrowful. 

The  thought  persisted  that  they  were  re¬ 
turning  to  what  was  really  their  own.  They 
were  resplendent  in  their”®  tribal  robes,  beads, 
buckskins,  war  bonnets,  and  their  Indian 
ponies  were  splendid  in  their  gay  trappings. 

Among  the  tepees  pitched  by  the  river  was 
the"*  historic  tepee  in  which  the  Nez  Perce 
Chief  welcomed  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the 
Northwest. 

The  city  of  Spokane  furnished  all  the' food 
for  the**®  Indians  who  lived  in  tepees,  and 
tons  of  flour,  vegetables,  meat,  etc.,  were  de¬ 
livered  to  them.  The  Blackfeet  made  their 
headquarters  at  the  famous  Davenport*” 
Hotel. 

The  Congress  had  two  sides:  the  joyful 
and  the  serious. 

Spokane  stages  annually  a  monster  Hallow¬ 
e’en  celebration  and  in  the  evening  a  huge 
colorful*”  parade  of  magnificent  floats  passes 
through  the  city.  This  year  the  Indians  put 
a  touch  of  the  past  to  the  scene. 

During  the  afternoon  of***  the  thirty-first, 
a  football  game  was  played  between  the 
Indians  of  Haskell  University  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  and  Gonzaga  University  of  Spokane. 
The  Indians  attended"®  the  game  en  masse 
and  anyone  who  watched  them  could  no 
longer  say  they  were  stoics,  for  their  faces 
all  said,  “Football  is  a  good*”  game,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  Redskin  wins,”  for  win  they 
did  by  a  score  of  ten  to  nine  in  one  of  the 
best  games  ever  played*”  in  the  West. 

Between  the  halves  of  the  game.  Miss  Alice 
Garry,  a  Princess  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  was 
crowned  Princess  America. 

The  serious  side***  of  the  Assembly  was 
realized  at  the  meetings  held  at  the  Masonic 
Temple,  where  prominent  speakers  of  the 
West  addressed  the  gathering.  Among  them 
were*”  Governor  Hartley  of  Washington, 
Governor  Ross  of  Wyoming,  Governor  Moore 
of  Idaho,  Governor  Pierce  of  Oregon,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Erickson  of  Montana,  Major  Evan 
Estap,  and  Honorable*”  Harvey  B.  Pearis, 
president  of  Haskell  University. 

Some  of  the  older  Chiefs  spoke  through 
their  interpreters,  while  the  younger  Chiefs 
who  are  well  educated  gave’”  forceful  and 
eloquent  addresses. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  Congress  is  to  stamp 
out  the  illiteracy  of  the  Indian,  build  hos¬ 
pitals  for  him,  and  see**®  that  the  treaties 
mad^  by  Governor  Stevens  are  not  interpreted 


with  a  “forked  tongue,”  as  one  old  Chief  ex¬ 
pressed  it. 

Dr.  Josephine  Preston  called  a”®  special 
educational  Congress  to  consider  the  ways 
and  means  of  extending  Indian  education. 

A  memorial  to  Chief  Joseph  of  the  Nez 
Perces,  the  Napoleon  of*”  the  Northwest,  will 
be  erected  on  his  old  hunting  ground.  North¬ 
eastern  Oregon,  by  “Laow  tec-tec-sill-pilp,” 
Alonzo  Victor  Lewis,  the  famous  sculptor. 

This  Congress  will  be*”  repeated  annually 
at  this  time  and  in  1926  the  invitation  will  be 
extended  to  all  the  tribes  of  North  America. 

A  permanent***  wigwam  for  the  housing  of 
Indian  relics  and  to  provide  a  meeting  place 
truly  their  own  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
from*”  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Spokanees  decided  to  invite  the  Great 
White  Chief  to  their  council  and  three  of 
the*”  Spokanees,  Francis  McFarland,  Joseph 
Black  ^gle  and  Ignace  Garry  made  the  trip 
to  Washington  to  extend  a  personal  invitation 
to  President  Coolidge.  On  their  way*”  back, 
they  stopped  at  Chicago  at  the  new  Union 
Station,  As  the  three  were  viewing  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Station,  a  bystander  said,  “Heap 
big***  station,  eh,  Chief?”  Francis  McFarland 
replied :  “It  is  a  noble  edifice,  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Chicago’s  greatness  and  a  pre¬ 
cursor  of  a  mightiness  to  con)e.” 

We*“  are  wondering  if  that  bystander  has 
yet  found  a  place  to  “blush  unseen.”  (813) 


Easy  Dictation 

Exercise  13 

One  of  the  most  important  early  habits  for 
the  young  writer  to  acquire  is  to  write  with 
a  light,  deft  touch,  barely  touching  the  paper” 
with  pen  or  pencil.  Many  writers,  especially 
in  the  early  stages  of  learning,  grasp  the  pen 
as  if  they  were  wielding  a  broad  sword.  A” 
light  touch  invites  speed,  and  since  with  our 
system  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  thickness  of  characters,  it  is 
especially  desirable.**  Shorthand  writing  is 
writmg,  not  drawing,  so  all  word  forms 
should  be  written  with  a  free,  flowing  motion. 
The  length  of  strokes  and  the  size*”  of  cir¬ 
cles  and  hooks  must  also  be  looked  after  care¬ 
fully.  Joinings  should  be  made  with  the  smal¬ 
lest  possible  pause;  in  fact,  many  joinings 
such,  for*”  example,  as  in  the  word  “much,” 
can  be  made  without  any  stop  at  all,  by 
simply  rounding  the  corner. 

If  the  habit  is  formed  of*”  spacing  the 
notes  evenly,  a  certain  rhythm  in  writing  will 
result  which  is  very  useful  in  acquiring  speed. 
This  spacing  between  words  also  tends  to’** 
accuracy  in  reading.  In  aiming  for  even  spac¬ 
ing,  be  sure  to  make  your  notes  quite  com¬ 
pact.  The  question  of  the  size  of  notes  and 
of”®  spacing  is  something  that  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  individual.  You  must  select  a 
size  that  seems  natural  ^d  easy  to  yopr  hand. 
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What  this”*  size  should  be  may  be  determined 
by  several  tryouts  to  find  the  size  which  gives 
you  the  most  freedom  and  comfort  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Other  things”®  being  equal,  small  notes 
are  to  be  preferred,  since  you  can  get  more 
of  these  on  a  page,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the”*  farther  the  hand  travels  in  making 
a  certain  number  of  strokes,  the  more  time  it 
takes.  But  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  adopt¬ 
ing  a”®  minute,  cramped  style  of  writing. 

You  may  keep  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  A, 
the  “small  notes”  man,  by  honestly  declaring 
that  Mr.  B  must*^  use  up  considerable  time  in 
going  to  and  fro,  and  wandering  up  and  down 
on  those  long  outlines  of  his. (345) 


Exercise  14 

At  the  same  time,  you  may  keep  smooth 
with  Brother  B  by  asserting,  with  equal  truth, 
that  the  smaller  the  notes,  the  greater  the 
care”  with  which  they  must  be  made ;  and  that 
whatever  requires  care  must,  of  course,  re¬ 
quire  time.  Meanwhile,  as  regards  your  own 
notes,  “keep  in  the**  middle  of  the  road,”  and 
you  will  feel  very  much  like  the  boy  whose 
new  clothes  were  such  a  neat  fit  that  he  could 
not”  tell  whether  they  were  too  large  or  too 
small. 

In  all  writing,  aim  to  keep  the  hand  moving 
along  in  useful  work,  avoiding  useless  move¬ 
ments.'*®  All  false  movements  take  time  and 
tend  to  decrease  that  accuracy  of  control  in 
movements  which  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
style.  Other  particulars  of”  technique  (look 
that  word  up  if  you  do  not  know  its  meaning) 
to  be  given  careful  thought  are,  turning  the 
pages  of  your  notebook,  moving'**  straight 
from  one  word  form  to  the  next  without  a 
stop,  keeping  the  hand  and  arm  relaxed.  Per¬ 
haps  this  last  condition  is  best  expressed  by'” 
poise. 

These  hints  have  to  do  with  the  writing 
of  shorthand,  but  there  is  the  other  side, 
also — the  reading.  We  learn  to  read  short¬ 
hand”*  by  reading  it,  and  skill  in  this  direction 
is  just  as  important  as  in  writing,  for  unless 
you  can  read  what  you  write,  you  might”* 
just  as  well  not  write  it.  Read  your  own 
notes  to  become  familiar  with  your  style  of 
writing,  to  learn  the  little  tricks  and  turns”* 
which  are  peculiarly  your  own;  seek  to  make 
improvements  by  rewriting  any  words  that 
appear  to  be  carelessly  written  or  incorrectly 
formed.  Read  engraved  shorthand”*  to  im¬ 
prove  your  ideals  of  how  forms  should  look 
when  written  by  an  expert.  This  reading  prac¬ 
tice  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  many 
young***  writers  think,  for  unless  we  have 
ideals  how  can  we  expect  to  achieve  them? 
In  reading  make  a  close  study  of  each  new 
form.  (324) 

Exercise  15 

Sometime  ago  I  met  with  four  clever  “cuts” 
designed  to  show  the  downward  course  of  the 
half-taught  pupil  from  the  day  he  got”  his 
diploma  until  he  found  a  suitable  job  at  the 


woodpile.  But  even  this  has  two  sides  to  it; 
for  I  no  sooner  transposed  the*®  cuts  than  I 
saw  before  me  a  youth  who  was  not  ashamed 
to  be  seen  sawing  wood  or  splitting  rails,  who 
made  the  best  of”  every  spare  moment,  dis¬ 
tanced  all  his  rivals,  and  came  out  at  the  top. 

And  yet,  if,  in  minor  matters,  we  should  all 
see  alike  and'*®  reason  alike,  what  a  common¬ 
place  old  world  this  would  be.  “Variety  is 
the  spice  of  life,”  and  “what  is  one  man’s 
meat  is  another  man’s'*  poison.”  In  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  pen  or  the  pencil,  for  example,  you 
say  you  are  wedded  to  the  former,  and  you 
can  not  see'*®  how  any  sane  man  could  prefer 
to  use  a  pencil  in  note-taking. 

At  first  thought,  it  does  seem  as  if  some¬ 
thing  were  wrong  in'”  the  upper  story  of  a 
person  who  would  calmly  lay  aside  a  modern 
fountain  pen,  and  take  kindly  to  the  old  “lead” 
with  rubber  tip.*®*  And  yet  hundreds  of  our 
best  writers,  whose  judgment  may  be  quite 
correct  on  all  other  subjects,  have  done  this 
very  thing.  But  I”*  know  they  are  kindly 
disposed  towards  novices  in  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing,  and  I  feel  sure  they  will  do  you  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  admit  that  on  all**  other  subjects  your 
judgment  is  good,  too.  Thus  it  is  that  at 
times  we  must  agree  to  disE^ree,  to  “think 
and  let  think.”  But  I”*  have  treated  this 
matter  very  lightly.  The  fact  is  that  while 
a  pencil  will  serve  the  ^rpose,  a  fountain  pen 
is  far  to  be  preferred.**  In  the  first  place  it 
enables  you  to  use  a  light  touch;  the  record 
it  makes  is  clear  and  is  much  more  easily 
read.  One*”  of  the  difficulties  with  a  pencil 
is  that  it  grows  dull  quickly  and  then  there  is 
also  the  constant  fear  of  the  point  breaking, 
and***  thus  a  bad  outline.  (354) 


Exercise  16 

Then,  again,  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  phrasing,  we  have  our  funny  men  who 
are  ever  ready  to  swear  that  the  practice  is” 
all  wrong;  that  they  neither  phrase  nor  believe 
in  phrasing;  and  others  that  phrasing  is  to 
them  what  leather  is  to  the  maker  of  shoes  ;** 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  simply  a  “without  which 
not.”  The  fun  of  it  is  that  those  who  don’t 
phrase  do  phrase,  and  those”  who  do  don’t,  to 
any  extent.  The  system  you  write  lends  itself 
to  phrasing  admirably.  Since  the  “position” 
of  words  is  not  a  factor,  phrasing'®*  is  more 
or  less  unlimited.  It  is  governed  by  but  two 
underlying  laws:  Is  the  phrase  easy  to  write 
and  is  the  phrase  sensible  from'”  the  point 
of  view  of  language. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  phrases,  natu¬ 
rally.  The  first  of  these  are  short,  simple 
everyday  phrases  like  “it  is,”“*  “at  the,”  “will 
not” — which  runs  into  the  hundreds.  These 
will  form  the  background  of  all  the  phrasing 
you  do  and  they  should  come  tripping'”  from 
your  pen  as  blithely  as  the  wordsigns  and 
contractions.  There  is  really  little  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  learn  these,  since  most  of  them 
are  so”*  perfectly  obvious.  But  a  point  worth 
considering  is  this :  that  to  render  you  the 
greatest  service  they  must  be  written  accu- 
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GET  THIS  SERVICE 


Space  in  more  than  fifty  magazines,  direct  methods,  and 
contact  with  15,000  members,  keeps  us  in  touch  with  lead¬ 
ing  schools  and  colleges.  Commercial  teachers  are  in 
demand.  If  on  our  list,  you  won’t  miss  the  good  openings. 

Write  for  details. 


SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  G*rant,  President  144*150  Odeon  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TESTIMONY 

Box  10,  C.  I.  A.  Station,  Denton,  Texas, 

To  my  Co-workers:  December  14,  1925. 

Two  years  ago  I  received  my  degree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  additional 
training  at  the  Nebraska  School  of  Business.  One  day  Mr.  Blakesley,  now  president  of  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Commerce,  suggested  that  I  ask  Mr.  Gaylord  to  help  me  secure  a  position. 
He  said,  “The  people  have  confidence  in  him.  He  has  only  the  best  positions  to  offer,  and  he 
generally  gets  results.”  I  was  ready  to  render  service,  but  I  needed  something  else. 

Shortly  after  enrolling  with  Mr.  Gaylord,  I  had  more  schools  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with. 

I  received  an  offer  to  head  the  Typewriting  Department  in  Strayer’s  Business  College,  Baltimore. 
It  was  Mr.  Gaylord  who  put  me  in  connection  with  that  Eastern  school.  It  was  Mr.  Gaylord 
who  put  me  in  touch  with  the  second  largest  woman’s  college  in  the  world,  The  Texas  State 
College  for  Women,  Denton,  Texas,  and  through  his  efforts  1  am  teaching  in  this  college. 

Mr.  Gaylord  knows  just  how  to  get  that  position  for  you.  His  letters  have  that  personal 
tone  which  is  rarely  found  in  others.  When  you  read  them  you  feel  that  you  know  him,  and 
that  he  has  a  personal  interest  in  you. 

It  is  because  of  my  desire  to  be  of  service  that  I  am  passing  the  good  word  on  in  the  hope 
that  others  may  “light  their  torch.” 

(Signed)  LAURA  WURTZEL. 

Note:  Miss  Wurtzel  is  an  instructor  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the  Department  of 
Secretarial  Studies  of  the  Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Denton,  Texas,  where  we  placed  her 
in  July,  1925,  at  a  good  salary.  Her  superior  qualifications  made  it  easy  to  place  her. 

May  we  help  you,  too?  We  shall  answer  your  letter  the  day  we  receive  it.  “Do  it  now’’ 
is  good  business. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Agency 

CA  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr.  6  Whitney  Ave.  Beverly,  Mast. 
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rately  at  great  speed.  This““  means  that  a 
great  deal  of  effort  must  be  put  into  master¬ 
ing  the  movements  in  writing  them  so  that 
you  do  not  have  to  give“®  any  further  thought 
to  their  forms  or  to  the  movements  used  in 
writing.  Phrasing  is  of  great  help  in  reading, 
too,  for  a  well-constructed"'  phrase  enables 
you  to  take  in  a  whole  group  of  words  in  one 
“eyeful”  at  a  time.  Thus  you  can  interpret 
your  writing  much  more*“  easily  than  if  the 
words  are  separated.  Also  a  phrase  form  is 
very  distinctive. 

One  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  Do  not 
strive  after  phrasing learn  the  common 
phrases,  and  let  it  go  at  that  for  the  time. 
Later  on  you  can  begin  making  up  your  own 
phrases.  (348) 


“The  man  who  halted  on  third  base  to  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  failed  to  make  a  home 
run.”  (16) 

C^.9 


I  have  six  honest  serving  men. 

They  told  me  all  I  knew; 

Their  names  are  What  and  Why  and  When 
And  How  and  Where  and"  Who. 

— Rudyard  Kxplina(2&) 


Even  spilt  milk  has  its  use.  It  may  teach 
us  to  be  more  careful. (14) 


A  messy  letter  is  never  “good  enough.” (7) 

<Sf.9 


“Mind  is  a  kingdom  to  the  man  who  gathers 
his  pleasure  from  ideas.” (13) 


Romance  in  the  Canning 
Industry 

From  "‘Current  Opinion* 

There  is  romance  in  everything,  even  in 
the  story  of  the  old  tin  can.  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  offered  a  prize  of  12,000  francs  to  any¬ 
one"  who  would  invent  a  way  of  preserving 
perishable  vegetables  for  his  mariners  to  eat 
on  their  long  voyages,  and  in  1809  the  money"* 
was  handed  over  to  Nicolas  Appert,  an  un¬ 
educated  pickier,  who  after  years  of  effort 
discovered  that  cooking  foods  in  hermetically 
sealed  containers  made  it  possible"  to  keep 
them  indefinitely,  A  year  later  an  English- 
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man  took  out  a  patent  for  a  “tin  canister”  in 
which  to  keep  sealed  food.  Before  that'*® 
time  there  had  never  been  a  tin  can  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  housewives  had  never 
“put  up”  fruit  or  vegetables  even  in'"  glass 
bottles. 

If  France  and  England  were  the  parents 
of  the  tin-can  industry,  America  has  made 
herself  the  foster  parent.  The  Civil  War 
was"®  responsible  for  popularizing  canned 
goods,  when  it  was  made  a  staple  item  in  the 
diet  of  the  Union  soldier,  and  since  that  time 
canning  has'"  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
until  now  no  country  competes  with  us  in  our 
consumption  of  preserved  foods.  The  can¬ 
ning  industry  turns  out  a  billion"®  dollars 
worth  of  comestibles  annually,  to  which  must 
be  added  an  indefinite  amount  of  home  pre¬ 
serves.  In  France,  only  delicacies  are  canned, 
and  they  are**  considered  luxuries  beyond  the 
ordinary  purse. 

Marvelously  ingenious  machinery  has  been 
developed  for  every  line  of  canned  goods. 
Take  peas,  for  example.  A  machine  has"* 
been  invented  for  picking  the  vines  and  shell¬ 
ing  the  pods.  This  is  just  the  start,  for,  as 
every  canner  knows,  nothing  is  more  false 
than"*  the  adage,  “As  alike  as  two  peas  in  a 
pod.”  The  peas  are  separated  from  thistles 
by  a  water  bath,  in  which  they  sink  but"* 
the  thistles  float.  They  are  then  sorted  as  to 
size,  by  being  passed  over  screens  with  meshes 
varying  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  in'" 
size.  Next,  they  have  to  be  separated  accord¬ 
ing  to  maturity,  as  different  degrees  of  cook¬ 
ing  are  needed  for  the  ripe  and  the  half  ripe. 
This®"  is  done  by  passing  them  through  vary¬ 
ing  strengths  of  brine,  in  each  of  which  the 
peas  of  a  certain  weight  will  float;  sixteen 
grades  are***  thus  obtained.  Finally,  before 
being  poured  into  tins,  they  are  parboiled  to 
remove  a  gummy  coating  on  the  skin. 

Corn  and  tomatoes,  peaches  and  pineapple,"* 
sauerkraut  and  salmon,  milk  and  sardines, 
roast  beef  and  soup — all  these  products  re¬ 
quire  special  mechanical  processes  and  indi¬ 
vidual  types  of  cans  in  the  development'*  of 
which  American  .inventiveness  has  excelled. 

In  the  romantically  informative  story  of 
canned  goods  (Dutton),  to  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  above  facts,  James"®  H.  Collins 
goes  on  to  say  that  canned  asparagus  is  of 
a  much  higher  quality  than  most  fresh  aspara¬ 
gus  ;  that  canned  spinach  is  almost  always'" 
cleaner  than  fresh ;  and  that  the  popular 
preference  for  small  peas  is  wholly  irrational, 
as  the  larger  sizes  have  both  more  taste  and 
more  nutritive"®®  value  than  the  immature 
“petits  pois.” 

There  is  one  soup  cannery  which  consumes 
a  third  of  all  the  oxtails  in  America!  Soup, 
by  the  way,""  is  cooked  one  day  and  canned 
the  next.  As  canneries  do  not  willingly 
operate  on  Sundays,  this  introduced  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  soup  cannery  schedule,"®*  and,  as 
a  consequence,  beans  were  added  to  the  out¬ 
put  because  they  could  be  put  to  soak  over 
Sunday.  This  stopgap  soon  became  a"'*  busi¬ 
ness  in  itself. 

That  canned  foods  keep  indefinitely  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  certain  cans  aban- 
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doned  in  an  Arctic  cache  in  1824“*  were  re¬ 
cently  opened  in  England  and  found  to  be  in 
good  condition. 

Well-informed  medical  men,  it  seems,  no 
longer  talk  of  “ptomaine  poisoning,”**  and 
there  are  no  diseases  specially  characteristic 
of  canned  goods.  Certain  microbes  of  putre¬ 
faction  cause  vomiting,  but  are  more  com¬ 
monly  found  in  food  exposed  to**®  the  at¬ 
mosphere  than  in  preserved  foods.  Only  one 
can  in  thousands  fails  to  preserve  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  then  the  fact  is  usually  self-evident. 
The*’*  only  other  disease  caused  sometimes 
by  impure  preserved  food  is  botulism,  an 
extremely  rare  malady  (about  25  cases  an¬ 
nually  in  the  United  States),  and’“  it  can  be 
checked  by  boiling  food  for  ten  minutes.  The 
tin  can  itself  (which  is  really  only  tin-plated) 
cannot  produce,  according  to  Collins,’*  any 
ailment,  though  this  belief  still  persists  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  (738) 


A  Police  Court  Case 

(Continued  from  the  March  issue) 

Q  Did  you  see  anybody  drinking  liquor? 

A  No. 

Q  There  was  no  liquor  that  you  saw  at*’*  all 
at  this  barbecue  all  the  time  you  were  there? 

A  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q  This  accident  happened  about  midnight 
that  night,  did**  it  not?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Now  where  were  these  two  men  that 
were  with  you  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
when  the  police**  officers  arrived? 

A  The  one  that  was  hurt  got  out  of  the 
car  and  walked  over  to  the  side  of  the  curb. 

Q  Do  you*“  know  what  happened  to  these 
two  men  after  the  accident  happened — of  your 
owm  knowledge?  A  Of  my  own  knowledge? 

Q  Did  you  see  what*’*  they  did? 

A  Only  what  I  was  told. 

Q  You  don’t  know  anything  else?  A  No. 

Q  When  you  were  taken  into  the  patrol 
wagon’®®®  from  the  scene  of  this  accident, 
where  were  you  taken?  A  The  hospital. 

Q  How  far  is  that  from  where  the  acci¬ 
dent  happened? 

A  About’®*  four  or  five  blocks. 

Q  And  then  after  you  arrived  at  the  hos¬ 
pital,  were  you  allowed  to  remain  in  the  patrol 
wagon?  A  No,  sir.’®“ 

Q  Were  you  taken  out?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Where  were  you  taken  to? 

A  Into  the  reception  room. 

Q  How  long  were  you  in’®’*  the  reception 
room?  A  About  two  or  three  minutes. 

Q  And  then  you  were  taken  out  again  into 
the  patrol  wagon?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q”®*  And  then  driven  where? 

A  To  the  Irving  Park  Station. 

Q  How  far  is  that  from  the  hospital? 

A  I  should  judge  it  is  about”*  three  miles. 

Q  And  then  at  the  Station  you  were  taken 
into  the  Station  there? 

.\  I  was  just  left  in  front. 

Q  Outside? 

A’“*  Just  around  the  Sergeant’s  desk. 


Q  Is  that  in  the  inside  there?  A  No. 

Q  Outside?  A  Right  out  in  front 

Q  How  long  did”’*  you  stay  there? 

A  I  imagine  about  half  an  hour. 

Q  And  then  where  were  you  taken? 

A  I  was  taken  to  the  Shakespeare  Avenue’*® 
Station. 

Q  By  the  same  patrol  wagon? 

A  I  don’t  know  what  patrol  wagon. 

Q  By  the  same  police  officer?  A  No,  sir. 

Q  By”*  which  officer? 

A  The  one  who  testified  here  a  minute  ago. 

Q  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  drive  from 
there  to  the  Shakespeare'"®  Avenue  Station? 

A  I  do  not  think  over  half  an  hour. 

Q  And  then  from  the  Shakespeare  Avenue, 
where  were  vou  taken? 

A  To  the'***  Chicago  Avenue  Station. 

Q  How  long  a  drive  is  that? 

A  That  is  about  the  same. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

It  is  not  doing  the  thing  we  like  to  do, 
but  liking  the  thing  we  have  to  do,  that 
makes  life  blessed.  (22) 

When  you  always  tell  the  truth,  you  don’t 
have  to  remember  what  you  said.  (14) 


Business  Letters 

Traffic  Department  Correspondence 

(From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation,  ^agt  OS. 
letters  3  and  7) 

Mr.  W.  S.  Dickey,  Agent, 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company  Express, 

Lynn,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Sir: 

SHIPMENT  DECEMBER  12,  1917 
GREEN  HILL  FARMS,  FOOT*  OF  EAST 
26th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  FOR 
.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
The  above  shipment,  which  consisted  of 
one  case,  weight  46  pounds,  charges*®  collect, 
case  No,  79623,  has  not  been  delivered. 

We  had  a  notice  from  one  of  your  New 
York  Offices’®  in  December  to  the  effect  that 
shipment  was  undelivered  on  account  of  bad 
roads,  but  we  have  since  been  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  just  where  it’”  is  being  held. 

Will  you  please  take  the  matter  up  at  once 
and  let  us  know  just  as  soon  as  possible  what 
disposition  was  made’*  of  the  case? 

Very  truly  yours,  (131) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Sterling,  General  Agent, 

A.  C.  &  Y.  Railway  Company, 

Akron,  Ohio 
Dear  Sir: 

'  Under  date  of  April  4  we  forwarded  in 
D.*  L,  &  W.  car  No.  35464,  consigned  to 
L.  P.  Rose  &  Company,  17  Battery  Place, 
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New  York  City**  via  A.  C.  &  Y..  W.  &  L.  E. 
cars  of  New  York  Central,  a  shipment  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  case  No.  54741”  weighing  260  lbs„ 
intended  for  Wilmerding,  Limited,  St.  Xohns, 
Newfoundland.  According  to  information  we 
have  just  received  from  New  York,'*®  this 
shiprhent  has  not  yet  been  delivered. 

We  request,  therefore,  that  you  please  start 
an  immediate  tracer  after  this  car  and  inform 
us  promptly  what’**  record  you  have  of  de¬ 
livery  in  New  York  so  that  we  may  take  the 
matter  up  further  with  our  forwarding  agents. 

Yours  very  truly,  (149) 

r^.9 


A  good  book  is  a  good  friend,  particularly 
if  it  be  a  bank  book. (14) 

The  one  whose  sole  interest  in  business  is 
the  pay  envelope  generally  finds  the  contents 
of  the  envelope  proportionately  small.  (20) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 


Offense  vs.  Miracle 

“Will  it  be  an  offense,”  asked  the  professor, 
“if  I  catch  fish  in  this  pond?” 

“No,  not  an  offense,  a  miracle,”  answered 
the  artist.  (24) 


Apt  Rejoinder 

Mrs.  Hooper:  What  is  the  longest  sen¬ 
tence  you  know? 

Mr.  Wittmer:  Imprisonment  for  life.  (14) 


A  Problem 

Busily  engaged  in  trying  to  harness  a  mule 
to  a  cart,  Pat  was  using  forcible  language. 
A  clergyman  appeared  on  the  scene. 

“Can  I  help*  you?”  he  asked  Pat. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “Tell  me  how  Noah 
got  two  of  these  beauties  into  the  Ark.” (45) 


Popularity 

“A  good  chef  gets  more  than  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  he?  A  lot  more  people 
take  his  courses.”  (19) 


Weeding  Them  Out 

“That  novelist  says  he  takes  his  characters 
from  real  life.” 
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“He  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  on  taking 
them,”  replied  Mr.  Groucher.  “The  fewer 
like*  them  in  real  life,  the  better.”  (31) 


Expert 

“So  you  let  your  bookkeeper  go.  What  was 
the  trouble — couldn’t  he  balance  his  ac¬ 
counts  ?” 

“He  could.  And  so  well  that  he  was  be¬ 
ginning”  to  juggle  them!” (28) 


At  the  Quick  Bite 

Mrs.  Box :  This  chicken  is  as  tough  as  a 
paving  stone. 

Mrs.  Caster:  Well,  you  ordered  Plymouth 
Rock,  didn’t  you? (20) 


Summer  School  Directory 

(Continued  from  page  Jio) 

Temple  University,  School  of  Commerce, 
Philadelphia. 

Methods  of  TeachinR  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Term — July  6  to  August  14. 

Opening  date,  July  6. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Cochran,  Director. 

Wilkes-Barre  Business  College,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand. 

July  S -August  17. 

S.  E.  McConnell. 

Rhode  Island 

Bryant  and  Stratton  College,  Providence. 

Courses  in  methods  of  teaching  various  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  including  both  shorthand  and 
commercial  as  well  as  in  subject-matter.  Col¬ 
legiate  courses  in  business  administration  and 
higher  accounting  are  offered  to  those  already 
engaged  or  expecting  to  engage  in  the  profession 
of  commercial  teaching. 

July  6  to  August  20. 

Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  Director. 

South  Dakota 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Aberdeen. 

Methods  of  teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting; 
also  beginning  and  advanced  classes  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting. 

Six  weeks. 

June  7. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  President, 
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Texas 

University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  Manual  and  Speed 
Studies  and  New  Rational  Typewriting.  A  speed 
of  80  words  on  dictation  is  attained  and  30-40 
on  the  typewriter. 

June  9  to  August  31. 

Miss  Florence  Stullken. 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon. 

Course  offering  three  term-hours  credit  in  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  business 
law.  (Freshman  work). 

Three  months. 

June  8. 

W.  E.  Lockhart,  Director. 

North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton. 

Introductory  courses  in  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing.  Principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
commercial  subjects. 

Twelve  weeks. 

June  1,  1926. 

A.  A.  Miller,  Director. 

Utah 

L  D.  S.  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Courses  in  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  civil 
service,  in  addition  to  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  bookkeeping,  posting,  adding,  comptometer 
and  calculating  machines. 

14  weeks. 

Opening  date— May  31.  Closing  date — Septem¬ 
ber  3. 

F.  Y.  Fox,  M.A.,  Director.  , 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Courses  in  psychology,  history,  and  political 
science,  sociology  and  social  technology,  eco¬ 
nomics,  philosophy,  English,  modern  languages, 
music,  art,  physical  education  and  hygiene, 
home  economics,  public  speaking,  and  physical 
and  biological  sciences. 

Twelve  weeks — -two  terms. 

Opening  date — June  9. 

Milton  Bennion,  Director. 

Vermont 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

Courses  in  methods  of  teaching  secretarial  sub¬ 
jects,  secretarial  subject-matter,  and  elementary 
typewriting  will  be  offered. 

July  6  to  August  13. 

Prof.  Bennett  C.  Douglass,  Director. 

Virginia 

University  of  Virginia,  University. 

Courses  in  theory  and  methods  of  teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

First  term — June  21  to  July  31. 

Second  term — August  2  to  September  4. 

Opening  date — June  21. 

Charles  G.  Maphis,  Dean. 


Washington 

Hall  School  of  Commerce,  Seattle. 

Courses  in  methods  of  teaching  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  business  English,  bookkeeping,  and  ac¬ 
counting. 

Opening  date — June  14. 

Garnett  R.  Hall,  A.B.,  Director. 

Llniversity  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Eight  schools  and  colleges  with  thirty  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction.  Complete  offering  of 
courses  in  Economics  and  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Two  terms — Jure  15-July  23 — July  23-Au- 

g:ust  25. 

Opening  date — June  IS.  Closing  date — Au¬ 
gust  25. 

Alexander  C.  Roberts,  Director. 

Wilson’s  Modern  Business  College,  Seattle. 

Courses  for  teachers  desiring  to  obtain  special 
training  for  either  commercial  teaching  or  busi¬ 
ness. 

A.  Peterson,  Director. 

Northwestern  Business  College,  Spokane. 

Beginning  and  advanced  classes;  also  methods 
of  teaching  both  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Ten  weeks,  beginning  June  7. 

M.  M.  Iligley.  President. 


Wisconsin 

Madi.son  College,  Madison. 

Beginning,  advanced,  and  normal  courses  in 
commercial  subjects. 

Ten  weeks. 

June  15. 

G.  E.  Spohn,  Director. 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater. 

Content  and  methods  courses  in  all  commercial 
subjects;  advanced  courses  in  the  requirements 
of  a  four-year  course  for  commercial  teachers 
leading  to  a  degree  in  education  will  also  he 
offered. 

Six  weeks. 

June  21. 

C.  M.  Yoder,  Director. 


W  yoming 

University  of  Wyoming  Summer  Session, 
Laramie. 

Methods  of  teaching  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
other  commercial  subjects. 

June  14  to  August  27. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Hunton,  Head  of  Commercial  De¬ 
partment. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Maxwell,  Dean,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Directoi. 


57,211 


words  of  shorthand  in  the  form  of  inter¬ 
esting  stories,  jokes,  articles,  and  drills 
were  published  in  the  Gregg  Writer  in  the 
last  school  year. 

Don’t  you  want  your  pupils  to  get  the 
benefit  of  such  fresh,  up-to-the-minute 
shorthand  practice  material  during  the 
coming  school  year? 

In  addition  to  the  57,211  words  of 
shorthand,  there  are  the  shorthand  and 
typewriting  contests,  the  Learner’s  De¬ 
partment,  the  Credentials  Department  and 
other  helpful  features. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  what  the 
Gregg  Writer  can  do  for  you  in  your 
classroom,  write  us  for  full  particulars 
and  sample  copies. 


School  rate  $1  a  year 

The  GREGG  WRITER 

16  West  47  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Were  Helping  This 
Teacher  Suery  ^onth 

Each  month  thousands  of  typewriting  teachers 
receive  Underwood  Expert  Typing  Tests  con¬ 
taining  practice  material  for  students.  These  tests 
not  only  furnish  excellent  "copy"  but  are  written 
in  a  fresh,  original  style  that  makes  interesting  read¬ 
ing  as  well.  The  distribution  of  these  monthly  tests 
is  but  a  part  of  Underwood's  comprehensive  plan  for 
helping  teachers  promote  Better  Typewriting.  Other 
phases  of  this  service  include  Underwood  Emblem 
Awards,  Typewriter  Charts,  Honor  Rolls,  Speed 
Demonstrations,  Rental  and  Employment  Services. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  inquiries  from  schools 
with  typewriting  departments  regarding  any  part 
of  this  free  service. 

Just  use  the  coupon  below. 

If  you  are  planning  to  start  a  typewriting  depart¬ 
ment  in  your  school,  indicate  this  on  the  coupon  and 
we  will  put  you  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  our 
^announcements  from  time  to  time. 


SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 

30  VESEY  STREET  .  .  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Q  Wc  have  a  Typewriting  Department 

PleaM  put  ttt  on  your  lUt  to  receive . 

Underwood  Eapert  Typing  Te«u  each  month. 

Please  $end  me  in/ormaium  about 
□  Medal  Emblem  Awarda  □  Typewriting  Chara 

Q  Honor  RolU  Q  Rental  and  Employment 

Services 

O  We  are  planning  to  start  a  Typewriting  Department  about 
. . .  Please  put  us  on  your  mailing  list. 


